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Art. I. —Sxetcues or Horwyt. 
Letter XIV. continued. — Unity of Influence. 


In reference to the immediate direction and education of the 
pupils, Fellenberg deems absolute unity so indispensable that he 
confines the task to as small a number of guardians as possi- 
ble, consisting of his children, and of pupils from the school of 
Vehrli, who have been fully imbued with his views, and whose 
fidelity and judgment have been tried. ‘The mass of the 
instructers, whose previous education, or short residence at 
Hofwyl, render it difficult for them to co-operate fully with the 
views of its founder, are lodged in a separate building, at such 
a distance from the school, that there is no immediate commu- 
nication with it. They come into the Institution, as into a 
family, to give their lessons; and have no concern with the 
pupils except as it relates to their intellectual progress, and their 
conduct in the class. Occasional meetings of the instructers 
are held with a view of producing as much co-operation and 
harmony of views as possible. ‘They are not intended merely 
for the discussion of principles ; but the intellectual and moral 
character of each pupil is made the subject of particular inquiry, 
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and each instructer is called upon to give the result of his obser- 
vations and his opinion, as to the course to be adopted. 

Fellenberg regards it as very important also, in order to 
preserve this unity of influence, that the pupils should reside 
uninterruptedly in the institution, until their education is com- 
pleted. A visit to their homes, and the idleness and round of 
amusements that usually attend it, produce effects which often 
entail months of painful exertion upon the educator and the 
pupil, before they are remedied. The simplicity, uniformity, 
and regularity of his school life, will often be wearisome to him, 
after having been accustomed to the indolence, comparative 
luxury, and abandonment to his own will, in regard to the 
employment of his time, which he has enjoyed at home. Abso- 
lute submission will become difficult, and he will find the simple, 
unyielding conduct of his educators almost unkind, after the 
flattery and indulgence he has experienced from ill-judging 
friends, if not from his own family. During such a short visit, 
the friends of a pupil are usually more anxious to give and 
obtain marks of affection, than to promote his improvement ; 
and the attention is occupied rather with those favorable 
changes in body and mind, which take place at this period of 
youth, than with his remaining defects. Fellenberg therefore 
urges, that these brief gratifications of affection should not be 
purchased at a price so dear, and that the visits of parents and 
friends should not be so frequent as to produce a similar disad- 
vantage. He observes, with justice, that ro parent should 
confide a pupil to the care of an educator unless he reposes 
entire confidence in him, and is convinced of the sisi oir. 
rectness of his views. Every reasonable parent must admit, 
that in such a case, even if he cannot approve all the details of 
the treatment adopted, it is far better that his child should be 
subjected to one uniform course of discipline, although imper- 
fect in some points, than to have his attention distracted by an 
alternation of different methods, and his confidence, both in his 
educator and parents, impaired by perceiving the difference of 
their views and treatment. 


Letrrer XV. 


Good Examples —. Influence of Pupils on each other — Public Opin- 
ton— Government by Pupils. 


My Dear Frienp—In my last I described the views of 
Fellenberg in reference to the importance of preserving the 
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pupil’s immediate sphere of observation, as much as possible, 
from sources of corruption. But it is not sufficient to exclude 
evil examples and influences. He should be surrounded with 
such as will continually allure and stimulate him to good. 

In constituting families, the institutions established by Provi- 
dence for the education of our race, Divine wisdom has ordered 
that the little pupils should arrive singly, in a state of great 
susceptibility, and at such intervals, that ample time is left to 
those who are thus constituted their educators, to gain the 
experience and to acquire the habits necessary for this impor- 
tant task. In this, as well as in other points, we should follow 
the steps of the Divine Educator. The most effectual mode of 
securing the predominance of good examples in a new institu- 
tion, is to commence with so small a number that their combined 
power and skill cannot escape the vigilance of the educator, or 
resist his moral influence. 

The institution at Hofwyl was originally formed of a small 
number who were trained to certain regular habits and duties. 
These gradually came to be regarded as much a part of the 
daily routine of events, as the hours of eating and sleeping ; 
and excited almost as little, the idea of resistance or change. 
Only one or two new pupils are, even now, admitted at a time. 
They find themselves in a current which they cannot arrest, 
and which it is difficult to resist. - In attempting to escape it, 
they become insulated in the midst of a busy little world. ey 
perceive a constant course of occupation, accompanied with 
every mark of enjoyment, and begin to be-ieve that they may 
be united. Their own love of activity is aided by the spirit of 
imitation and the social disposition which eminently charac- 
terises the young; and they insensibly fall into the stream, and 
co-operate with the mass in exerting a similar influenee on 
others. 

The public opinion of the pupils is also employed as an 
instrument of restraint and government. It is established in the 
same gradual manner as the habits of the school. It is devel- 
oped and strengthened by various branches of study, and 
especially by that of history, and by the public assemblies of 
the pupils. 

he effort is made to excite in the pupils that public spirit 
which seeks to exclude everything improper from its sphere of 
influence, in order to preserve the order and tranquillity which 
are necessary to the improvement of all. In the same manner 
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the attempt is made to inspire a class with a desire to attain 
the object proposed in their lessons, and a spirit of opposition 
to all that disorder and idleness, which may interrupt or embar- 
rass the course of instruction, or retard their progress. ‘They 
are led to unite in assisting the feeble, stimulating the idle, and 
discountenancing the disorderly. An influence of this kind 
once established, with due regulation and oversight, will often 
accomplish more than all the remonstrances and discipline of 
the teacher. The pupil can seldom resist the force of truth 
when he finds himself condemned by the common voice of his 
companions, and is often more humbled by this censure from 
his equals, than by any of the admonitions of his superiors. 

At one time the attempt was made to give permanency and 
force to the influence of public opinion, by embodying it in a 
system of regulations, formed or consented to by the pupils 
themselves, and executed by their own tribunals. But it was 
found that much time was unnecessarily consumed ; that the 
attention of the pupils was too much drawn off from their 
studies and themselves ; that the correction of faults was often 
late, and that private friendly admonition was often excluded, 
where it was most necessary. Besides these difficulties, the 
application of a single law (which must necessarily be unyield- 
ing), to every disposition, did not always produce the best 
effect. Many cases also occurred where none but a mature 
judgment could distinguish with correctness the cireumstances 
of the case, and the proper mode of managing the individual — 
and where every hope of his reformation seemed to depend on 
the delicate touches of an experienced hand, and would be 
absolutely hazarded by the publicity necessary in other cases. 
For these, and other reasons, the plan has been laid aside for 
several years. 


Letrer XVI. 
School Colony of Meykirch. 


My Dear Frrenp—lI have described to you the importance 
which Fellenberg attaches to the exclusion of sources of cor- 
ruption, and securing of unity of action, and the care which he 
took to provide for these, as essential to an institution where 
youth are collected in considerable numbers. I have now to 
describe another plan for effecting these. 
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The frequent failure of attempts to establish Agricultural 
Schools on the plan of Hofwyl, led him to believe that the 
difficulty of finding a suitable locality, and persons capable of 
directing it, was greater than he had imagined. He therefore 
resolved to establish a colony of children, under proper super- 
intendence, on a piece of uncultivated land, and leave them to 
earn their own subsistence by their labours; employing the 
hours necessary for repose from bodily fatigue, in giving them 
appropriate instruction. He thus hoped to provide for their 
practical and intellectual education, with only the capital neces- 
sary to establish them, and the aid of a low price paid by such 
pupils as might be sent by parents who were not in a state of 
poverty. About fifteen acres are devoted to this colony. In 
the climate of Berne, (which is far from being favorable) this 
is deemed sufficient, in connexion with the various branches of 
industry which will be introduced, to support a school of thirty 
pupils. ‘This he considers as the extent to which such an 
establishment should be carried. 

It was not until the summer of 1827, after seven years’ per- 
severance in seeking a suitable place and proper teachers, that 
he succeeded in beginning the establishment. It was opened 
with six pupils. 

The boys who formed the colony were detached from the 
School of Hofwyl, and established, like Robinson Crusoe on 
his island, on the side of a mountain, favorably exposed, but 
poorly cultivated. Hofwyl serves, in place of the ship of Rob- 
inson, in furnishing them supplies, until they are able to provide 
for their own wants. 

They found nothing on this mountain but a shed, which 
served as the nucleus of the house they were to build for them- 
selves. The plan and materials of this building were prepared 
beforehand ; yet their labours in its construction attached them 
to it as their own work. 

It was at the moment in which they were occupied with the 
completion of this building, that I first visited the Colony. 
There were traces of those imperfections which attend first 
efforts, and which, in needing to be corrected, serve as a lesson 
of experience and patience. They were engaged in extending 
the wings of their building for the accommodation of their ani- 
mals — in digging a cellar, or rather a basement story, which 
would provide room for their dairy and vegetables during the 
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winter, and also for one or two looms, as means of employing 
their hours of leisure. ‘Their common bed, for the time, was 
a large space filled with straw, and covered with an immense 
sheet, on which they reposed side by side. ‘Their food con- 
sisted almost exclusively of potatoes, with the milk of their 
cow, and bread sent from Hofwyl. Their dining room was 
furnished with slates and books, which indicated that it served 
also as their school room. ‘Two or three hours in a day were 
devoted to instruction. A pupil of Vehrli watched continually 
over their moral conduct, and an improved system of agricul- 
ture, which they are required to bring into operation upon 
uncultivated land, served as a course of practical education. 
It was delightful to see, in the midst of this solitude and com- 
parative privation, the cheerfulness and activity which pervaded 
the whole mass of the pupils, as well as the spirit of fraternal 
kindness which seemed to reign toward each other, and toward 
their leader. 

At a second visit in 1829, I found their house completed, 
with a convenient kitchen, cellar, dairy and weaving room, in 
the basement story; and their bed room furnished with sepa- 
rate beds. (See the cut on the adjoining page.) 

During the year preceding, they had, with the aid of a 
workman, pierced a passage through a soft sand rock, 5 feet 
in height, and 280 feet in length, into the mountain, to procure 
water. ‘They had raised a terrace, fifteen feet wide, to serve 
as a road, and prevent the ground from washing ; and another, 
twenty feet square, and six feet high at the extremity, as a 
garden spot, in front of the house. In addition to this, a spot 
of several acres, covered with wood four years before, was 
now perfectly cleared, even from stumps, and under fine culti- 
vation, chiefly in potatoes. The tillage of this ground, with 
their washing, cooking, sewing and weaving, occupied their 
labouring hours ; and four hours daily on the average, were 
devoted to instruction. ‘They attended public worship, in a 
village at the foot of the mountain, and occasionally at Hofwyl. 

Their stock consisted of a hive of bees, two cows, one of 
which was presented by Capo D’Istrias, now President of 
Greece, two goats, and two swine, which arrived at midnight 
without any message, but were supposed to be a present from 
the philanthropic naturalist, Bonafoux, who had just before 
visited them. 
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a, Stable —b, Dormitory —c, School and Dining Room — 
d, Piazza — ¢, Banks of Earth. 























Back ground and forest — Fore ground — A terrace supported by a 
wall six feet high, with potatoes and garden vegetables. 


Their food consisted of potatoes, carrots, clotted or curdled 
milk, and soup made with butter or pork. They had a sup- 
ply of potatoes, milk, and butter, from their own stores. They 
had not yet sufficient grass for their cow ; and were also depen- 
dent on Hofvyl for bread, and oil for lights. In return, they 
had sent thither during the year, a calf, a kid, three pieces of 
linen of twenty or thirty yards each, and a quantity of wood. 

In order to establish this school, Fellenberg had expended 
about seven hundred dollars in addition to the purchase money 
of the land. The latter has. been paid in part by wood cut 
from it; and the value of the spot, in its actual state, far ex- 
ceeds the expenses incurred. 

It is well worthy of consideration, whether such an establish- 
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ment would not serve best as a moral hospital for those unhappy 
youths, who are often sent in despair on board ships, or into 
military establishments, as the only means of subduing their 
habits of vice. The isolated situation — the necessary absence 
of external temptation — combined with a mild, but strict disci- 
pline — would exert an influence far more favorable to reforma- 
tion, than the corrupting atmosphere of a ship or a camp. I 
could wish, however, to see it under the direction of parents, 
that the softening influence of the family state might be added 
to the subduing power of other means. 

In regard to this establishment, Fellenberg, in a communica- 
tion addressed to the friends of education, of which the editor 
recently received a copy, remarks as follows. 

‘It is particularly in the labours of the field, that Divine 
Providence appears to have assigned the resources necessary 
for the education of poor children. But the objects of real 
philanthropy will be filly attained only in proportion as we can 
give our pupils the satisfaction of feeling that they are contri- 
buting to the good of others, while they are labouring for them- 
selves. This object is especially secured in the Colony of 
Meykirch. —In forming for themselves an asylum under the 
divine protection, the pupils also provide, in proportion to the 
success of their efforts, for the welfare of their companions in 
poverty and ignorance, by making room for the reception of 
others, and ag stv d by establishing the practicability, and 
leading to the formation, of similar institutions. Their success 
and their enjoyment, would of course be increased by the 
addition of assistants thus obtained. 

‘I ought not to suppress the fact here, that my young colo- 
nists pray, morning and evening, that God will encourage others 
at some future day, by the example of their Colony, to lead 
the vast number of children, neglected and corrupted to tem- 
poral and eternal salvation, by the same course which they are 
pursuing. When we told them of the danger to which the 
children of the Greeks were exposed, of dying in famine and 
nakedness, or of being plunged into slavery, apostacy, and 
every species of debasement, they were anxious to send them, 
at once, all they had to dispose of; and prayed that God 
would grant these unfortunate children the same privileges 
which they enjoyed.’ 

‘This school is one which may be imitated wherever there 
is land well exposed and well cultivated, under the direction of 
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a beneficent proprietor, whose philanthrophy is so far enlight- 
ened that he is not satisfied to repose in the illusions of inactive 
good will, nor yet to do good imperfectly. ‘The most essen- 
tial point is to procure instructers whose character is thoroughly 
proved. Any others, might abuse the power entrusted to them.’ 

‘In one respect such an establishment has peculiar advan- 
tages. The pupils of a school like Hofwyl, do not distinguish 
the results of their own efforts, amidst the mass of labours 
which is produced in common with others. The Colony of 
Meykirch is essentially different in this respect. All that ap- 
pears is the result of the labours of the pupil — unassisted 
except by the divine blessing. In seeing these, industry and 
the love of labour find increasing encouragement from day to 
day. The irregular, unconnected character of thought and 
feeling, which belongs to childhood, assumes more consistence 
and maturity. Those who have been pupils in Hofwy] itself, 
are strengthened in their confidence in the blessing of Provi- 
dence upon their efforts— and become more obedient to the 
guides assigned them.’ 

In reference to the apparent hardship of such an institution, 
he observes: ‘Let us not deceive ourselves concerning the 
wants of infancy, and the most important objects of education. 
It is not in reducing too much the difficulties of life, that we 
can secure. the success and happiness of our youth. It is in 
teaching them to overcome these difficulties with cheerfulness, 
that we shall best succeed in rendering them happy. They 
must, above all things, be taught to govern their propensities — 
to subdue their passions. Nothing is better calculated for this 
object than to leave them to struggle with nature in its unculti- 
vated state, provided it be done under the direction of a guide 
sufficiently enlightened and benevolent to direct them properly, 
and to moderate their efforts when they become excessive ; — 
a point not less important than that of overcoming the propen- 
sities to indolence and disorder. I cannot discover any means, 
generally applicable to the neglected and ignorant, so efficacious 
in leading to that great evangelical reformation, which should 
pr.) object of all our most anxious wishes, and strenuous 
efforts. 
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Art. Il.—Epvcation 1x Greece. 


Observations upon the Peloponnesus and Greek Islands ; made in 1829. 
By Rurvus Anperson, one of the Secretaries of the American Board 
ene for Foreign Missions. Boston. 1830. 12mo. 

pp. . 


Tue various benevolent Associations, both of America and 
Europe, which have for the last half century been engaged in 
the enterprise of extending the reign of civilization and Chris- 
tianity throughout the world, have looked for some time with 
peculiar interest to the Levant. The many circumstances 
which combine to render that region a most important centre 
of influence and action occur at once to the reader. These 
circumstances have always operated to crowd the shores of the 
Mediterranean with a busy and most interesting population, and 
to make them the scene of nearly all those events which have 
had an influence upon the destiny of mankind. By mankind, 
however, we mean in this case, that great division of the human 
family which has, for the last 3000 years, found its home in 
Europe and in Western Asia ; for the Oriental world has been 
so remote, and so separated from us in her history, and so 
different in her religion, her manners and customs, and her laws, 
that its population may almost be considered another race. 
The Mediterranean has, however, been, at all times, the great 
centre and highway of the Occidental world. On her bosom 
Persia and Greece and Rome fought their battles — Egypt and 
Carthage, and Palestine looked out upon her ; and for a thous- 
and years the commerce of the world passed across her waters. 

This is indeed now changed. ‘The merchandize of Europe 
and Asia find on board an East India ship, a safer and easier 
conveyance than upon a caravan of camels ; but still a vivid in- 
terest, and an important influence is concentrated upon the East- 
ern Mediterranean. The benevolent societies have endeavored 
to avail themselves of some of the channels of influence thus 
open, to spread the light of knowledge and of Christianity over 
those now unhappy shores. They have established their Print- 
ing Presses, those moral batteries, — upon the Island of Malta ; 
and from this artillery, there has been, and there is now a con- 
tinual discharge, which it is hoped is rapidly opening a way for 
light and knowledge and happiness. Such a metaphor, however, 
is perhaps somewhat too military in its character to express ap- 
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propriately the nature of the influence, which is exerted by the 
translations and tracts, and school books, which issue from the 
Printing Offices at Malta, and find their way to win and allure, 
not to break down and destroy. 

But we must come to facts. In the year 1828, the Ameri- 
can Board commissioned Rev. Rufus Anderson, one of their 
Secretaries, to visit Greece, for the purpose of thoroughly ex- 
ploring its intellectual and moral condition. The result of his in- 
vestigations have been made public in the work before us. ‘These 
results, interesting as many of them are, do not generally come 
within the province of this Journal. ‘The observations, however, 
which relate to the state of Education in that remarkable country 
will interest our readers, and we proceed to detail them : — 

Until about 1800, the Greeks made little effort to come forth 
from the darkness from which the nations of Western Europe 
had been for many centuries, one after another, emerging. She 
had been the foremost in the progress of knowledge and civili- 
zation, when these blessings originally, before the christian era, 
dawned upon the world; but on their return to Europe again, 
after the celebrated ages of darkness, she brings up the rear. 
She did, however, between 1800 and 1820 give strong indica- 
tions of returning life. High schools and colleges were estab- 
lished in various places; some elementary schools were in 
feeble operation ; and books, chiefly translations, were printed 
and circulated with eagerness. ‘These advantages did not, 
however, satisfy the youth of Greece. Many of them resorted 
to the Universities of foreign countries. 

‘The extent to which this practice had been carried, is evident from 
the fact that, in 1821, nearly 500 Greek young men abandoned their 
colleges, and the mercantile houses where ae had been placed after 
finishing their collegiate studies, and, completely armed, repaired from 
Italy, Russia, and Germany, to the standard of Ypselantes in Walla- 
chia. There they enrolled themselves into a corps called “the sacred 
band,”— inscribed upon their banners “DEATH, OR FREEDOM,” and 
also the motto which was upon the Spartan shield, “rerrner tuts, 
oR upon 1T”—and shortly afterwards, while emulating the heroism 
of Thermopyle and Marathon, were nearly all cut to pieces by the 
Turkish cavalry on the fields of Drageschan.’ 


The tumult and violence of the revolution swept away the 
means of instruction which had begun to appear, and threw 
the country back almost to its original destitution. It did not 
however, extinguish the spirit. An ardent desire to obtain and 
to disseminate knowledge revived as soon as tranquillity was in 
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any degree restored, and the Greek Government turned its at- 
tention with renewed and strengthened interest to the state of 
elementary education. The following statements on this sub- 
ject, are the results of Mr Anderson’s observations, and of free 
communications, both oral and written, with the President, 
Capo D’Istrias. Our readers will be particularly interested in 
one feature of their plan; that they begin with elementary 
schools ; to be established as far as possible throughout the 
nation ; expecting that Academies and Colleges will follow, 
not precede, the measures for general elementary instruction. 


‘As early as April 1828, the provincial governors were instructed to 
inform themselves concerning the schools existing in their respective 
departments, and, if there were none, to take measures for their estab- 
lishment, “always keeping strictly within the limits of elementary 
education.” The President, in his tour through the Peloponnesus, a year 
afterwards, fostered the universal desire he found for schools, by 
visiting and encouraging those which already existed, and by prom- 
ising to establish schools where there were none. On his return 
from this tour, he expressed to the patrons, teachers, and pupils of the 
schools, through the public paper, the high gratification he had derived 
from those he visited; proposed that the teachers should recom- 
mend such of their scholars as they thought worthy of being placed in 
the contemplated normal school; and promised a reward of three hun- 
dred piastres for every scholar thus recommended, who should on ex- 
amination be admitted. In his message to the congress at Argos, the 
President used the following language : —“ We hope to be able,” he 
says, “with the help of God and of the generous friends of Greece, 
to provide, in a short time, for every province and every village the 
advantages of elementary schools. As soon as this basis of national 
improvement is firmly established, the government should aim, with- 
out delay, to form central schools in the several provinces, where 
scholars, after leaving the schools of mutual instruction, may receive 
a superior education in the belle-lettres, the sciences, and the arts.” 
These sentiments were reciprocated by the national assembly, which 
expressly declared that the social and civil regeneration of the coun- 
try must be built upon the reforming influences of the Christian re- 
ligion, and of a correct system of education. Indeed, the importance 
of education, as a means of national prosperity, seemed to us to be 
strongly felt by the several branches of the government. Callergis, 
the governor of the northern Cyclades, declared, in an official paper, 
that the diffusion of knowledge was the only means by which the Greeks 
could be proved, in the view of enlightened Europe, to be worthy of 
their liberties. 

‘The plan proposed by the government for its own measures in 
relation to this object, is similar to that, which is hereafter to be de- 
scribed as going into operation in the Ionian Islands: viz. First, the 
establishment of primary schools, on the system of mutual instruction ; 
Secondly, the institution of classical schools, or academies, in the 
several provinces; and thirdly, the founding of an university. I do 
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not find that any measures have yet been adopted with direct refer- 
ence to the university ; nor that any classical schools have been com- 
menced by the government, excepting the one for the education of 
teachers at AZgina. That was to be opened on the first day of the 
present year, and the branches to be taught in it were the Greek 
grammar, the history of Greece, Geography, the French language, 
and the best Greek writers in prose. 

‘The later acts of the government evince a strong disposition to 
subject to its control all the Lancasterian schools in the nation. “ As 
the method to be followed in the schools for mutual instruction,” says 
the government in an act dated October 1829, “has not hitherto been 
settled by a written ordinance, each instructer adopts a system of his 
own for the direction of his school. The division of the students into 
different classes, the degree of knowledge which they shall possess 
before they are promoted from a lower to a higher class, the examina- 
tions to which they should, on this account, be subjected,— none of 
these things is firmly and uniformly regulated in any one school. We 
therefore deem it necessary above all things, that a regulation should 
be made, which all instructers shall be ordered to follow The object 
of this regulation shall be to determine, 1, the number of classes, 
which shall compose each school; 2, the studies, which the scholars 
shall be taught in each of these classes ; and 3, the manner, according 
to which the students shall be examined before they go from class to 
class,” 

‘The government has stated, that 300 and even 400 Lancasterian 
schools are needed. These might furnish the means of instruction to 
75,000 or 100,000 children. Only twenty-five had been established 
when we travelled through the country. In these were about 3,000 pu- 
pils, but the number might be increased perhaps to 6,000. These schools 
were nearly all established by the Greeks themselves, with little aid 
from abroad. In some instances the public revenue had been taxed 
to assist in the erection of schools, but the national treasury is too 
poor to render much assistance in that manner. The government 
gives its countenance to the schools, it induces the people to subscribe 
for them, it prescribes rules for their conduct, it solicits aid for them 
from abroad; but it can at present do little more. There is, however, 
one source within the limits of the country, from which @ revenue is 
to be obtained for the benefit of learning, and that is the numerous 
convents. The fourth congress authorizes the government to make 
such arrangements in the convents, as that they may be made to afford 
assistance in the establishment of schools, academies, colleges, and 
public presses. Some instances, in which the incomes of these insti- 
tutions have been called pretty largely into requisition, will be noticed 
in the next chapter. Foreign aid is desired in the form of a loan to 
the government; and in that form the government have requested it 
from their friends in Europe and America; anda treasury has been 
established, in which all money is deposited, that is particularly de- 
signed for education and the public press.’ 


These efforts of the government have, however, been sur- 
passed by the eager interest of the people. In very many dis- 
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tricts, voluntary contributions, amounting to several thousand 
dollars, which is certainly no trifling sum, considering the impov- 
erished condition of the country, have been made for the pur- 
pose of establishing schools; the incomes of many Convents 
have been, to a considerable extent, appropriated to the same 
purpose ; and examples of private munificence have occurred, 
which would do honor to any country. Mr Anderson speaks 
repeatedly of the marks of universal interest on this subject. 
Indications of it seem to meet the traveller everywhere ; and 
to have convinced all who have had opportunity to observe the 
facts, that the spirit of intellectual effort which gave to Ancient 
Greece its celebrity, still remains. The following extracts pre- 
sent a picture of struggling against difficulties which would dis- 
courage almost any people. 


‘The pupils in the Hellenic school were divided into five classes ; 
those who commit the grammar to memory —those who study Lucian 
— Isocrates — Demosthenes — and some of the Greek poets. We 
were told that geography and arithmetic are likewise studied from the 
works of Nicophorus. As there were only one or two copies of any 
one classic in the school, and only one dictionary, the following method 
of study was adopted. The teacher first translated a passage, which 
the pupils wrote down from his mouth; this was then corrected by 
him, and committed to memory by the scholars. There being the 
same, and even a greater scarcity of books in the Hellenic schools 
generally, than there was in this, the mode of teaching ancient Greek 
just described, is probably a specimen of the method pursued in most 
of them. We heard two or three pupils examined in Euripides, De- 
mosthenes, and Isocrates, but the examination was slight, and their 
knowledge seemed to be superficial. The Lancasterian school was 
kept in a small, incommodious room, the people having been unable, 
as they said, to finish a new house which they had begun. After a 
brief examination, the pupils proceeded into the yard, and, with the 
members of the other school, paraded in a circle with flying banners. 
The head-master then addressed them, saying, that their town had 
be n built among rocks, with no land to cultivate — that its only glory 
was its school —that even for the support of this they must look for 
aid to benevolent foreigners —and that they ought to express their 
gratitude to the Americans who had promised them books. Upon this 
the children all clapped their hands. They then repeated some les- 
sons from Niketoplos’s epitome of the gospels, and were dismissed. 

‘The scarcity of books, by which the elementary schools have been 
embarrassed and afflicted, may easily be imagined, when we consider 
that the whole supply was to . created only three or four years since. 
A good dictionary of the ancient Greek, proper for schools, seems not 
to exist — those of Gazes and Coumas, though excellent, being too 
expensive for learners generally. The only spelling lessons we found 
used in the Lancasterian schools, in our progress through the Pelo- 
ponnesus, were on cards; and of them there was in most schools a 
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deficiency in number, and always a pipette variety in kind, some 
being printed at London, some at Paris, and some in Greece. For 
reading books, we found in two schools a few copies of the New 
Testament, two copies of a translation of Goldsmith’s history of an- 
cient Greece in one school, and Niketoplos’s epitome in four. Arith- 
metic was taught in four schools, of which two had only some rude 
cards printed at Nauplion, and the others a very small book from the 
same press. We saw printed geographies nowhere in use, though a 
geographical catechism had lately been published in the Ionian 
Islands. In but two instances was the science taught, and then only 
from little manuscripts made by the teachers. We saw no history 
except that of Goldsmith. One Lancasterian school, containing nearly 
sixty scholars, had no printed book whatever. The schools of the 
#£gean islands were better supplied with the means of learning to 
read ; still there was the same confusion in the cards, and so far as 
our observations extended, those schools were almost entirely des- 
titute of helps to the study of arithmetic, geography, grammar, and 
history. Dr Korck had supplied them extensively with our Alpha- 
betarian, and, through Mr Barker, the worthy agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the New Testament had been placed in nearly 
all of them. This scarcity of elementary books in the schools was 
owing chiefly to the fact, that few books were to be obtained, there 
being but few in the country, and few in the language.’ 


Benevolent foreigners have done much to establish private 
schools among the Greeks. We copy an account of one at 
Syra. It gives a specimen by which we can judge of the 
nature of the enterprise and the kind of difficulties and obstacles 
to be encountered. 


‘The circumstances under which the house for female education: 
rose into existence in the island of Syra, are interesting. I shall go. 
back to the origin of the enterprise. A school for boys and girls was 
commenced in the populous town of Hermoupolis, in January, 1828, 
by the Rev. Josiah Brewer, then a missionary of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions, who guaranteed the support of the master for 
six months. Upon Mr Brewer’s leaving Greece, Dr Korck, of the 
Church of England Missionary Society, took charge of it, soon after 
its commencement. The school was for sometime taught in @ large 
store-room, gratuitously furnished by Mr Nikas, a respectable Hydri- 
ote merchant, and soon increased from 60 to 120 scholars, this being 
as large a number as the room would contain. As many parents were 
desirous of sending their children, but were prevented by the want of 
room, measures were taken to erect a house large enough to accom- 
modate 300 pupils. 

‘In a brief history of the school, which Dr Korck placed in my 
hands just before I left Syra, he says ;—“I often had the painful ap- 
prehension, that our work would be hindered ; for, with the increasing 
interest of the school, enemies arose, who endeavored to excite the 
people against me because I was a protestant. The generous Nikas, 
too, was in want of his store-room, and we were obliged to keep 
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school for eight weeks beneath a tent spread for the boys before my 
door, while the girls were in my kitchen. At length we removed 
into the new building, yet unfinished, where the labours of the work- 
men constrained us to frequent removals from one part to another. 
The house was completed in September 1828, and the number of 
children of both sexes soon rose to 330. 


The business of printing school books for Greece is now 
going forward with great rapidity. ‘There are three separate 
presses in Malta, employed in this important work. They 
belong to the Church Missionary Society, the London Mission- 
ary Society, and the American. Board. A fourth establishment 
is about to be set up by the American Episcopal Missionary 
Society. The press of the American Board has published 
since the commencement of its operations in 1822 as follows. 


In Greek 180,650 copies, 7,568,400 pages. 
In Italian 75,500 “ 2,253,006 
In Armeno Turkish 21,000 “ 24,000 “ 


277,150 10,645,400 


But we must close. We have not designed to discuss the 
merits of the work placed at the head of this article, nor to 
bring to view the general subjects of which it treats. Those 
who read the narrative of Mr Anderson’s tour, will find very 
much to interest them, in the condition and progress of a 
people advancing, as rapidly as we trust the Greeks are, from 
war and anarchy, and ignorance, and semi-barbarism, to the 
peace and happiness of knowledge and piety. Their ex- 
periments in education are worthy of particular attention. The 
circumstances are extraordinary in which the process goes on, 
and we may expect therefore striking results. 





Arr. Ill.—Inrant Scuoou in GENeEva. 


Duriné the Editor’s residence in Switzerland, he was deeply 
interested in the Infant School of Geneva, and its excellent and 
devoted instructer, a young man by the name of Monod. In 
order to meet the demands of persons in various parts of that 
country, engaged in the education of poor children, who were 
convinced of the importance of conimencing the great work of 
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education in the early stages of infancy, and whose attention 
had been especially directed to the means employed at the 
Infant School of Geneva, M. Monod had prepared in manu- 
script a brief account of the school, of which the Editor pro- 
cured a copy. He has been happy since to receive it ina 
printed form, and he knows of no other mode in which he can 
so well present this interesting subject to his readers, as by a 
series of extracts from it. The author assures us in his preface 
that his object has been to give a practical detail of the means 
employed in the management of his own school, — without 
advancing new theories, or endeavoring to inculcate new views. 
The work is principally designed for the friends of young chil- 
dren, and those actually engaged in the business of education. 

The means of instruction and education employed in the 
Infant School at Geneva are not, in every respect, peculiar to 
that institution. It has been the constant aim of the instructer 
to adopt those parts of the systems of others which he deemed 
applicable to his own circumstances. Simplicity in method, 
and utility in purpose, he regards as indispensable in education, 
and above all, in infancy. 

The following extracts serve to exhibit the general principles 
upon which the institution was founded, and the objects which 


it is designed to accomplish. 


‘There is a general conviction extending, of the importance 
of greater activity in the education of infants. It has been, 
until recently, neglected in the most deplorable manner, and 
especially among the poorer classes. Parents are too gene- 
rally accustomed to think they have little to do with the edu- 
cation of their children at an early age. But while they 
delay what they suppose to be the work of education, each 
child is in fact educating himself; for the infant left to him- 


self is by no means inactive. Everything that he sees for the. 


first time, whether good or bad, makes an impression upon him. 
That unceasing activity which we admire in a very young child, 
always finds the elements upon which to exercise itself; and 
urges on his developement.’ 

‘We should revolt at the idea of leaving an infant, entirely 
naked, defenceless, and without food, exposed to all the 
changes of the atmosphere and the fury of the elements — but 
who does not see, that to leave his young mind to all the im- 
pressions of accident and chance, and permit these to control 
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and direct the first dawnings of his feeble reason, in circum- 
stances where even the stronger mind of an adult could scarcely 
be left unaided, is to commit a crime still greater? ‘The solici- 
tude which is awake in every feeling parent in regard to the 
physical well being of infants, ought to be extended in the same 
lively manner, to ameliorate their condition in a moral point of 
view.’ 

‘It is with reference to this last object primarily that our estab- 
lishment has been formed, while we carefully attend also to 
those physical wants which are often entirely beyond the reach 
of poor parents.’ 

The institution here described originated from the compas- 
sion inspired by the sight of children left, as they often were 
in Geneva, whole days in the streets, exposed to accidents 
and corruption, while their parents were gone out to labour. 
Although such evils do not exist to the same extent, we trust, 
even in our large cities, the system of education which is de- 
veloped, is not the less interesting as an exhibition of the kind 
of care which is due to infants, and for which every parent 
should in some way provide.’ ‘ 

‘The anxiety with which we have sought to prevent all 
exposure to accidents in our establishment, is extended to the 
general health and medical necessities of infancy. We have 
taken all possible pains to preserve our children in that state of 
health and bodily activity, so necessary to their physical devel- 
opement. Those contagious diseases which are generated by 
slovenliness do not exist, for their causes are destroyed.’ 

But something more than mere negative results are aimed at. 

‘Those habits which are formed in early infancy are pecu- 
liarly strong as well as permanent. It is of importance, there- 
fore, not only to prevent the formation of dangerous habits, but 
also to make a profitable use of the propensity to imitation so 
early discovered in all infants, in forming good habits, and 
fortifying them by exercise and example.’ 

‘We endeavor to give the moral faculties of the infant the 
only truly good and wise direction, that of a continual and 
practical tendency to goodness. All our means of develope- 
ment concur more or less directly to this end. Everything 
that we employ as a mover of the will of children, is intended 
to be decidedly moral in its tendency. We do not attempt to 
stimulate or hasten the developement of the mind at the ex- 
pense of the heart.’ 
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‘We regard it as of high importance that children acquire 
rectitude of yudgment. But our principal aim in infant educa- 
tion is to modify the character by operating on the affections — 
sometimes repressing, and at other. times favoring their devel- 
opement. In accomplishing this object we find it advantageous 
to cultivate the benevolent sentiment in children. It is a pow- 
erful auxiliary in the work of education, and one which has not 
hitherto been duly appreciated.’ 

‘'This sentiment is early developed. We have only to speak,— 
to call for it, and it appears; and above all, feels and responds 
to the appeal which is made to it by the same sentiment ex- 
isting in the instructer. It resembles, in this respect, a musical 
sound, the mere vibration of which calls forth a like sound on 
another instrument. We endeavor, through the medium of the 
feelings, to cultivate the benevolent affections of our children 
towards each other; and even towards the brute creation, so far 
as to treat them with humanity.’ 

‘In the religious ideas which we communicate, we address 
ourselves less to the intellect of the child, than to his heart. It 
is easy, I will even say natural to the Christian, whose heart is 
animated with love and gratitude to God, to inspire infants with 
the same sentiments, and to teach them to consider God as 
their heavenly Father, from whom they derive all the blessings 
and enjoyments of life. Nor is this kind of instruction at all 
beyond their capacities. We cannot better describe our grand 
object than in the words of a true friend of infancy, Pere 
Girard, a distinguished Catholic advocate of education in Swit- 
zerland. ‘ We have no other ambition than to lead the children 
confided to us to the Saviour. We receive them from the 
hands of their mothers, to lead them to him, who called them 
to him in order to bless them ; and said, “ Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not.” 

‘We hope that every person whose sensibilities have been 
touched with the misery and moral degradation of neglected 
and ill-educated children, will see with pleasure the measures 
which have been taken to rescue them from that condition ; 
and resolve henceforth to co-operate in the good work of 
multiplying infant schools.’ 

We now proceed to lay before our readers extracts which 
furnish a detail of the proceedings of the school. 

‘The object we have in view is to ameliorate the corition 
of the children under the following heads: 1. Physical ; 
2. Moral and Religious; 3. Intellectual. 
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‘ The developement of the intellectual faculties, or Instruction, 
strictly so called, is only an accessory end of the establishment. 
We regard the infant mind, not as a vase which merely requires 
to be filled, but as an instrument to be tuned, or rather as a bud 
enclosing all the organic principles of the future tree. We 
propose simply to aid in its developement.’ 


1. Physical well being of Infants. 
LOCATION. 


In the location of the school-house and grounds, we have 
provided as far as we have been able, and with some success, 
for the health both of children and instructers. All the pre- 
cautions have been taken which prudence and an active solici- 
tude, aided by the advice of a physician, seemed to dictate. 

1. The house is very large, elevated, and well aired by 
proper openings through the ceiling. 

2. It is divided into two chambers, in which the pupils are 
alternately, and sometimes simultaneously collected. 

3. Care is taken for the proper and healthful arrangement 
of the other buildings connected with the school-house. 

4. But the most valuable part of our establishment is a 
spacious and beautiful garden connected with the house, of 
which we have the use. ‘This we regard as a provision which 
is absolutely indispensable to a school, where one great object 
should be to obviate the effects of the want of pure air, in 
apartments constantly occupied. 

We cannot too highly appreciate the advantages which this 
garden affords us. In it, the little children take their diversions, 
perform. gymnastic exercises, labour with their little rakes, 
wooden shovels, wheelbarrows, &c. We are now engaged in 
forming a roof over a portion of the grounds, in order that 
gymnastic exercises in the open air may not be interrupted, 
even in unfavorable weather. We are happy in being able to 
say, that all our children have the appearance of the most per- 
fect health. They come to school with cheerful and animated 
countenances. ‘This, is believed, both by ourselves and by 
strangers who visit us, to result in no small degree from the 
_ taken to secure health in the establishment, especially by 
requent and constant exercises in the open air. 


2. Physical Exercises. 
In all the exercises of children, we endeavor to preserve the 
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body in an erect and natural posture. We deem this indispen- 
sable to a healthy developement of all its parts. 

First means. In pursuance of this purpose, we make our 
method of teaching Arithmetic serve as a physical exercise. 
For example, the infants raise their hands and strike them one 
against the other, while they repeat in rhyme the numbers, or 
positions of the multiplication table. 

Second means. ‘The march is a powerful aid in promoting 
order and regularity, and, above all, is peculiarly favorable to 
physical developement. It alternates with the other exercises, 
and is performed to the sound of the flute, or with singing. 
The children are required to. walk in right lines, curves ; and 
zig-zag; and are preceded by small banners. They are 
generally much delighted with this exercise. 

Third means. In the moments exclusively assigned to re- 
creations in the garden, they perform collectively, gymnastic 
exercises, both with and without instruments; such as running, 
leaping, pulling the cord, climbing the rope, exercises of the 
arms, see-saw, swinging, &c. Besides these gymnastic games, 
there are, in a little green house, belonging to the garden, 
agricultural instruments, which are distributed from time to time. 
Except in the latter instance, the children are left perfectly 
free to choose their exercises. The instructer, however, is 
stationed in some convenient place, to make observations. 

The periods of recreation are frequent, and rather long 
during the pleasant season. ‘They are necessarily less so in 
autumn and winter. For inclement or rainy days, their place is 
supplied with gymnastic games, without instruments, and by 
other games reserved for these special purposes. 

The following table, exhibiting the division of time and the 
employments of a day, will shew the manner in which provision 
is made for doing justice both to body and mind. 


EXERCISES OF A DAY. 
Morning. 

Arrival of the children. 

Lesson given to the oldest, who arrive before the others. 

Inspection in regard to cleanliness. Commencement of the 
exercises in the outer room. 

Prayer, singing, marching with flags. 

15 Exercises in Arithmetic, counting and clapping thejhands 
all together. 

Division of the pupils into groups for reading ; a child havin 
charge of each group, while the instructer goes around, and 
attends to them in succession. 
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9 45 They ascend to the gallery, singing; the instructer relates a 
story, or carries on a moral conversation, sometimes pro- 
posing questions to the children for them to decide. 


10 Recreation in the garden three quarters of an hour, with tools, 
games, and exercises. 
10 45 Return to the school at the sound of a bell. Exercise in 


stillness and attention, during which the ticking of a watch 
is sometimes heard. 

ll Lesson in writing on sand or slates. 

ll 20 ‘Termination of the lessons and call of the roll. : 

11 30 Singing, after which the morning school is closed. Some of 
the children dine at the school room. 


Afternoon. 


-_ 


Commencement of the school ; preliminary lesson to the oldest 
who first arrive. 

30 Inspection in regard to cleanliness; preliminary exercise. 

45 Prayer, singing, marching. 

Exercises in Arithmetic, with movements of the arms, 

10 Inthe gallery, reading together, exercise in stillness, singing, 
linear drawing, or mental arithmetic; the lessons being 
varied according to circumstances. 

40 Marching, recreation, fifty minutes. 

30 = The girls employed in sewing and knitting ; the boys in gym- 
nastics. 

In the gallery ; lessons from pictures, or objects in natural 
history. 

20 Writing. 

40 Singing, marching, after which the school closes. 

The children play under inspection until they are sent for. 
At 6 o’clock the house is shut up. 
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Art. IV.—Inrvirtive Instruction. 


Were we to judge from the anxiety which is manifested, to 
devise new modes of teaching to read written language, or from 
the proportion of time which is devoted to it in our schools, or 
from the impatience of parents at having their children occupi- 
ed in acquiring useful ideas, lest they should be delayed in the 
important process of spelling out unmeaning syllables, we might 
suppose that all other sources of knowledge have been exhaust- 
ed, and the whole mass of possible ideas have been concentrat- 
ed into the form of letters, and that nothing was to be acquired 
by the rising generation, but that which their predecessors have 
thought proper to leave them in the shape of books. 

Not to speak of the servile dependence on others for our 
ideas, which this implies and encourages, how irrational, how 
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unwise is it, to forget those volumes that are ever spread open 
to our view, and from which all the knowledge has been ac- 
quired which is contained in books, with the exception of the 
record which God has been pleased to give us, of that world, 
alike inaccessible to human eyes and human imagination. Why 
are we not as solicitous to teach our children to read the book 
of nature, which lies before them, and spell out its wonders — for 
they have eyes and ears given them to do it —as to con over the 
accounts which others have written of it, in the use of the same 
faculties? Why do we not teach them to observe and arrange 
and consider the events passing around them, the daily occur- 
rences of their family and town and state and country, as well 
as to read the history of other countries and distant ages? Why 
do we not engage them in observing the operations of their 
own minds and those of others, that they may, at least, be pre- 
pared to understand what authors have written who have done 
no more? Why this perpetual overlooking of sources of in- 
struction, which are present and obvious and practical ; this 
reaching after those which are distant, and, to the child, com- 
paratively unintelligible and unimportant? It has been one 
great object in the Productive System of Education to reverse 
this process; to teach the child, first, to observe and compre- 
hend and name and describe the objects around him, beginning 
at the earliest period, with a simplicity proportioned to his age, 
and to lead him gradually to understand the sources of know- 
ledge, to be conscious of the means which his senses and facul- 
ties afford for obtaining, and to acquire the habit of employing 
them. This was termed, by Pestalozzi, Intuitive Instruction ; 
and we believe that we shall gratify our readers by the follow- 
ing specimen selected from Denzel, one of the most distinguish- 
ed educators of Germany, and Principal of the Seminary for 
Teachers in Wurtemburg. 


1. Names of Objects. 


In commencing a course of intuitive instruction, as it is 
termed, the first step is, to observe and name the objects around us, 
as was done by our first parent. With the child at school, we must 
begin with the room and its contents, because these are the imme- 
diate objects of his senses. After the teacher has asked a few 
short questions, about the reasorfs why children go to school, and 
concerning the place where they are, he passes to the surround- 
ing objects. 

It is first necessary, that the children learn to distinguish the 
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things which exist, individually. Here let them have free scope, 
and enumerate in what order they please. ‘The questions may 
sometimes be directed to individuals, at others, to the children 
collectively ; in the latter case, the teacher should, after a time, 
introduce the custom that any one who means to answer should 
hold up his hand, and then wait till called on in his turn. The 
repetition of the names of things is a useful exercise in speaking. 
Every name must therefore be pronounced with clearness and 
precision. ‘Io aid in this, the teacher may lead the pupils, 
showing the principal objects in the room, and mentioning their 
names, and then have them clearly repeated after him, with each 
syllable pronounced distinctly. 

The instruction now proceeds in an elementary way, from 

the indefinite to the definite. ‘My dear children, we should Ike 
to know, if the room were empty, without tables, benches, and 
the other things that are about us, what you would then see.’ 
The children will answer, not only walls, ceiling, floor, but win- 
dows, doors, &c.; but the teacher wishes only those parts men- 
tioned, at first, which merely constitute the room, as the walls, 
ceiling, and floor. He must, therefore, lead the children to 
imagine the doors, windows, and chimney, not to be there, as not 
constituting essential parts of a room. He should pronounce the 
names alternately, in the singular and the plural, with and with- 
out the article, and let the children pronounce them after him. 
The walls may be numbered. 

He may now turn their attention to a single wall. Door or 
doors, window or windows, &c. are mentioned, as they are parts 
of the wall. The teacher will say, and the children will repeat, 
after him, ‘ The window is a part of the wall; the windows are 
parts of the wall; the door is a part of the wall; the doors are 
parts of the wall; the chimney is a part of the wall,’ or it is con- 
nected with the wall. Ifthere are other things belonging to the 
walls, they are to be reckoned. The children will obtain the 
idea of immoveable from those things that cannot be removed 
from one place in the room to another. They should then pro- 

_ ceed to the moveable articles. First the larger, as tables, benches, 
desks; then the smaller, as books, slates, writings, &c. This 
exercise is, like the former, only instead of parts of the room, the 
table, &c. are called articles of furniture, &c. Next, let the 
similar things be counted. The next question is, whether 
they are single, double, &c. It is not best at first to go beyond 
ten. The teacher selects the objects, so that the numbers ascend 
regularly ; as one window, two windows, three windows, &c. At 
the conclusion of the enumeration, the questions occur: What is 
there in the room that is single? what double? what three fold? 

We finally come to the question of what is a necessary part of 
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the room, and what is accidental? for now the child has a perfect 
view of its contents. Here, rooms in general, and school-rooms 
in particular, are considered. ‘The teacher first inquires for those 
parts of the room, without which it would be no room or chamber. 
By a second question, those things are mentioned, in which the 
school-room differs from other rooms. 

Here, too great minuteness is to be avoided, and the subject 
not to be exhausted by mentioning every circumstance. A com- 
plete enumeration is not required, of everything necessary or 
accidental ; but rather, the principal objects come into considera- 
tion, as they alone lay claim to the attention of children. 


2. The Uses of Objects. 


The next step is to inquire the use of various olyects. 'This 
exercise is as easy as it is attractive. Not only the actual, but 
possible, uses of everything are required ; but yet, the questions 
are not pushed so far, that many other things might not be 
imagined. We naturally begin with the general uses of rooms. 
‘For what purpose is a room made, or to what use is it put? 
People can live in a room; in a room they can learn; in a room 
they can play, walk, stand, sit, &c.’ These things are generally 
discovered by the children. If not, they may be mentioned by 
the teacher, the children repeating after him. 

The window. The window can be opened; the window can 
be shut. We can see out of the window; we can look in through 
the window. When we look out of the window, we see trees, 
houses, people walking in the streets, &c. He who looks into 
the window sees what is in the room. 

The door. We can open the door; we can shut the door; 
when the door is open, we can go into the room, we can see into 
the room, speak to the people in the room, if we are without; or, 
if we are within, we can see out, and speak to those without, &c. 
Most of the objects which have been enumerated, are considered 
in the same manner. A store of language, particularly verbs, 
will be thus gained. Many prepositions will also be employed, as 
when the word table is used; to sit at the table; to sit by the 
table ; to lay a book on the table ; the book lies on the table, &c. 

As yet, there should be no direct exercises of language, as they 
belong to a later course ; but a taste for them should be excited, 
which will be of greater service when we come to instruction 
upon this subject. 

3. We should next proceed to the description of individual 
things. Color, as it is most striking to the eye, comes first in the 
series, and if we please, we might first treat of every object in 
reference to its color alone ; then, to its form; afterwards, to its 
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parts; and lastly, to its connexions. Yet it is better, to confine 
ourselves to a single object, and treat all its relations in order ; 
for it is necessary to begin now to fix the child’s attention, which 
it is difficult to do, if we skip hastily from one object to another. 
The materials, of which the object or body is formed, are also 
proper questions. 

The following examples will illustrate the mode of proceeding. 

A room or chamber. ‘What are the principal parts of the 
room?’ ‘The ceiling, the floor, the walls, and the space that the 
room contains. ‘ What is the color of the ceiling, the floor, the 
walls?’ The different parts of the room have different colors. 
‘We will take the ceiling alone. Of what color is it?’ The 
master speaks, if others do not, and the children repeat after him, 
‘the ceiling is white.’ 

‘Is there nothing more to be distinguished about the appearance 
of the ceiling?’ Here the teacher draws a square and a circle 
upon the wall, slate, or black board. ‘ Consider these two figures. 
Are they alike in color? If so, in what are they unlike? Which 
of these two figures does the ceiling resemble in form? How 
many corners or angles has it? Think a moment. — Where are 
the corners or angles?) What can we say farther of the appear- 
ance of the ceiling? It has four angles or corners, it is therefore 
four cornered; or better, @ square. Look now upon the floor 
and the walls. Which of these figures are they like, the circle 
or the square?’ Why are they like it? If you were now asked 
the appearance or shape of the room, what would you say? ‘It 
is a square?’ ‘ Can a room be of any other figure than a square ? 
Look here and see me draw other figures on the slate.’ The 
instructer draws a triangle, a pentagon, and a hexagon, on the 
slate. ‘How many corners or angles has this figure? this? and 
this? Could not a room and its ceiling be of the shape of either 


of these figures? After this you will easily understand me, when - 


I speak of the figure, form or shape of a room, or of any other 
thing.’ 

Let the teacher now say, and the children repeat ; ‘ The ceil- 
ing of the room is white ; the form of the room is square.’ The 
same process is gone through, with the other parts of the room. 

This is not, however, sufficient. The children must have a more 
exact knowledge of the form of the room. ‘Show me the corners 
or angles of the room. Are the corners at an equal distance from 
each other? Which corners are the farthest from each other ? 
Which are the nearest? ~See me sketch the form of the ceiling 
upon the slate. These lines give the distance from one angle to 
another. Are the lines all of the same length? Which of them 
are alike? Which are unlike? Now observe, the distance from 
the upper corner of the figure on the slate to the lower corner, 
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we will call the Jength of the room, and the distance from this 
(shewing the figure), we will call the breadth. ‘These lines repre- 
sent the length and the breadth. Is the room as broad as it is 
long? Which is greatest, the length or the breadth? Consider 
the floor, and compare it with the ceiling. Is its length greater 
or smaller than that of the ceiling? Is its breadth greater or 
smaller than that of the ceiling? If we could now lower down 
the ceiling, and lay it upon the floor, how would they compare ? 
What can we say of the ceiling and the floor, with respect to 
their size?’ ‘ They are alike.’ 

‘ But we have not yet done ; we have four walls. Observe them. 
The ceiling and floor appear to be lying flat, or as it is called, 
horizontal. Is it so with the walls? No, they are upright, or, 
as it is called, perpendicular. What is their appearance! Are 
their angles equally distant from each other? Which are the 
farthest apart? Which of the sides are unlike? See me draw 
the form of this wall upon the slate. These lines are longer than 
those. These lines we will call the length of the wall, and those 
the height, because the wall stands on the floor. Is this wall as 
high as it is long? Which is greatest, the length or the height ? 
Look at that other wall. Is it longer or higher than this? When 
we have compared these two opposite walls together, what do we 
find? How do they agree with each other?’ In this way let 
the two remaining walls be compared with each other, and with 
the two first described. 

Now for the result. If these walls were longer, how would the 
room be? If the walls were higher, what would the room be? 
If the floor were wider, would the walls be as near together as 
they are now? We might now ask this question, especially of 
the older division, ‘Upon what does the size of the room 
depend ?’ 

Connexion of the parts. ‘The walls rest upon the floor. The 
ceiling rests upon the walls. These things are first spoken by 
the teacher, and then repeated by the scholars. ‘The materials 
of different parts of the room are next to be distinguished, which 
is not a difficult task. 






Art. V.—Sineine 1x ScHoo.s. 


Continued from page 167. 


‘There are then, in all, nine octaves. Do you understand 
that by the word octave I mean a particular sound, or the dis- 
tance from one sound to another? 

‘ The latter.’ 
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It means sometimes one and sometimes the other. For 
example, suppose I should sing a certain note ;— then ask you 
to sound its octave; should I then mean a particular sound, 
or the distance between two sounds ?’ 

‘A particular sound.’ 

‘ Suppose I say that nine octaves comprise the whole com- 
pass of musical sound, in which sense do I use the word ?’ 

‘ Distance.’ : 

‘Yes; and these octave distances may be subdivided ; that 
is, between every two of these sounds a multitude of others 
may be introduced. ‘The whole number of possible sounds 
therefore is immensely great, but all must be comprised be- 
tween the first and last of the sounds above described.’ 

‘In order now to assist you to understand this, | will illus- 
trate it by a diagram. Suppose I draw a line upon the black 
board, to represent the whole compass of sound, into how many 
parts must I divide it?’ 

* Nine.’ 

‘Yes. I will do it as follows.’ 


C. ns ee en ee eee ee 
| | nae 
800 1600 3200 6400 





*How many vibrations will be necessary to produce he first 
sound ?’ 

‘ Twelve and a half.’ 

‘Yes, and I accordingly write 124 under the’ first division ; 
under the next 25, and so on, doubling the number each time 
until I reach the highest, which is 6400. I wish very much 
that I could make all these sounds in succession. They would 
form a very singular series. The human voice can make only 
two or three of the intermediate ones ;— perhaps those marked 
200, 400, and 800. If] try I cannot go down any lower than 
those.’ (‘Teacher points at 100, and tries to make a very low 
sound.) 

‘ How do they know then what those sounds are ?’ 

‘They make them by instruments. Can you think of any 
instruments which make a very low sound ?’ 

‘ The bass viol.’ ‘The serpent.’ 

‘In the same manner the high sounds are imitated by instru- 
ments. Can you name the instruments?’ 

‘The flute.’ ‘The fife.’ ‘A whistle.’ 
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‘Some instruments include both. ‘The piano, for instance, 
goes low and high; and includes often in its compass six or 
seven octaves. ‘The organ is sometimes more extensive still.’ 

‘ Does any instrument include the whole nine octaves ?’ 

‘I do not know. Are any of you acquainted with any 
organist, or teacher of music, of whom you might inquire ?’ 

Several answer, ‘ Yes, Sir.’ 

‘TI should like to have you ask, and tell me to-morrow.’ 

‘I will now explain to you what intermediate sounds are 
introduced between the sounds I have described. I ought first 
to mention, however, that all these already mentioned are called 
C’s. I will mark them C. on the scale I have drawn.’ 

‘ Why are they called C’s ?’ 

‘I do not know. I should have supposed that they would 
have called them A’s, as one of them begins the series. They 
are, however, all called C’s. Now I will copy from the dia- 
gram drawn above, the three middle octaves, as follows. 


Cc. D. E.F. G. A. B.C. D. E.F. G. A. BC. D. E.F. G. A. B.C. 


‘ar ae ee ee se ee ee ee ee 
100 200 400 £00 





With the heip of such a figure as this, I proceeded to explain 
and illustrate the subdivisions of the octave, the distances of the 
several notes, and the theory of the flats and sharps. This latter 
subject, usually so perplexing, was easily made clear by the 
assistance of a wooden rod, with little bands of cloth passing 
round it like rings, and which could be easily slipped up and 
down. After making them familiar with the fact (the cause of 
which I did not attempt to explain), that the order of musical 
intervals which produces the pleasantest effect, is that in which 
we ascend by two whole tones and a semitone, and then three 
whole tones and a semitune;—I arranged the bands of the 
wooden rod so as to represent those distances. I had bands 
enough for two or three octaves, and each was marked with 
the letter of the note which it represented. From this appara- 
tus, thus arranged, it could be made very evident that if the 
series, tone, tone, semitone, tone, tone, tone, semitone, was to be 
commenced upon any other note than C, some of the bands 
must be slipped up or down, that is the notes which they repre- 
sent must be sharped or flatted, and by beginning the series 
successively upon every note of the scale, the whole system 
was elucidated. I spent but a few moments upon the subject 
each day, and made by each lesson only a very small advance 
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upon the preceding ; and the exercises were interspersed with 
lessons in practising the sounds, whose nature we were ex- 
amining. 

And what has been the result? It is that all the advantages 
which you described as attainable by attention to this art, have 
been secured fully in proportion to the time and attention which 
I have devoted to the subject. Many of my pupils who at 
first were sure that they never could learn to sing, — who had 
been rejected from singing schools, and advised to abandon the 
attempt, — now join in our daily hymn, with propriety. I am 
fully satisfied, from the result of this experiment, that the num- 
ber of those who cannot learn to sing, if taught by simple les- 
sons in early life, is as small as you represented it in your 
lecture, although I was at first ee’ incredulous. My pupils 
have found the exercise a source of great enjoyment. A very 
large proportion of them join in it,—they wish me to give 
attention to it oftener than I can, consistently with other duties,— 
and I can see its effect in softening the character, — bringing 
the heart under the influence of the gentler feelings, — and 
making the ascendency of principle and duty far greater than 
it would otherwise be. 

Should any person attempt to repeat the experiment, his 


own judgment, and consideration of the circumstances in which 
he is placed, will of course much modify the plan which he 
will pursue. But there can be no question that, if properly 
managed, the introduction of this branch will be agreeable to 
oa and scholars, and that it will in the end very much 
ighten the teacher’s burdens.* 

Yours, ERropore. 





Art. VI. — Practica Lessons. 


Reapinc, with Composing, Drinine, &c. 
Concluded from page 172. 


I nave endeavored to show that by giving out words to chil- 
dren, and requiring them to incorporate them into short phrases 


* The Editor cannot suffer this occasion to pass without expressing his 
deep interest in the experiment here described, and soliciting an account of 
others of this kind which may have been made, as a means of removing 
those doubts which naturally arise on a subject of instruction so novel. 
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and sentences, they may be made to form reading lessons of the 
best kind for themselves. “ But this is not the only advantage 
gaincd. Improvement would be made at the same time in writ- 
ing, and in spelling. In regard to the latter, the knowledge 
acquired in this manner would be rendered much more practi- 
cal in its character. But these exercises would be still more 
valuable, as a means of teaching the definition of words. It is in 
vain to depend upon dictionaries for this purpose. Their very 
definitions commonly need defining as much as the original word, 
or they are of little use to children. But by incorporating words 
into sentences, they gradually learn their meaning, without the 
drudgery of committing to memory that which they do not under- 
stand. 

Again, it is an excellent method of teaching composition. 'The 
usual practice is to begin at a much later period of life. But 
what zs composition? Simply writing down what we think. 
And where is the mighty difficulty of doing this? Yet compo- 
sition is almost always dreaded by children. Let the foregoing 
practice of incorporating or framing the words of a lesson into 
sentences become universal, and we should find the exercise 
of composing, or writing down thoughts, regarded almost as 
agreeable as that of conversation. All the difficulty which exists 
in the one case more than in the other, is chiefly —I beliéve en- 
tirely — owing to a wrong method of instruction. 

The child, who is in the daily habit of putting his thoughts on 
the black board, or slate, or on paper, is also acquiring the habit 
of writing, as well as of speaking, with ease and correctness. 
Thus he acquires a practical knowledge of Grammar — a know- 
ledge of more actual value to him, than all the usual routine of 
the schools without it. 

Geography, with the aid of maps, and charts, and, at advanced 
stages of progress, of books, may be most effectually reviewed in 
this manner. Thus a child, who has observed Italy on the map, 
may have the word boot given him as a part of his lesson, and if 
his inventive powers are not sufficiently active, he may also have 
the word Italy next below or above it. Or he may be asked to 
write down what he knows of the country which resembles a boot : 
which way it is from London, New York, or Cairo; how bounded, 
&c. This will impress the idea more indelibly on his memory. 
But, what is of more value still, as it lies at the basis of the rest, 
he will, in this way, learn to think. A friend of education re- 
marked to me, some years since, that he knew of no project more 
desirable than the establishment of a thinking school. In con- 
ducting a school four years ago, I accustomed my first class to 
devote ten minutes every morning to thinking over the events and 
studies of the preceding day. They were all liable to be called 
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on to relate them over in their order ; but I used to call on a part 
of the class only each day. The experiment was attended with 
salutary effects. I prefer, however, for the purpose, the exercise 
which it is the object of these remarks to recommend, because it 
is not viewed by the pupils as a task. 

In this manner we may teach thinking and seven other branches, 
viz: writing, spelling, defining, reading, composing, grammar, 
and geography, at a single lesson. And this, too, without the 
least danger of confusing or perplexing the child. Indeed the 
whole circle of sciences may be reviewed and made practical by 
this method, if not actually studied. Away then with the notion 
that no other branches but spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, and geography, can be taught in our primary schools. 
The child cannot practise the above exercise, if he would, without 
studying six different branches at the same time; and with a lit- 
tle variation he may, with little more difficulty, pursue even more. 

It is true, there would be less appearance of progress, to those 
who measure improvement by columns or pages, than when an 
array of rules and plummets, and books for writing, spelling, read- 
ing, and grammar, is exhibited. But what if the child should waste 
less ink, and paper, and time, and wear out fewer books than on 
the usual plan? What, indeed, but that the parent would be at 
a little less expense, and his child a little less miserable? Again, 
what if, on the plan suggested, a child should not know to which 
artificial division of human science the thought which passed 
through his mind, or was recorded on his slate, happened to 
belong; whether, for example, he was studying grammar, or 
spelling, or composing, at a given moment? If the ideas are 
arranged properly in his head, or expressed well on his slate, it 
matters little, so far as the child is concerned, what particular 
place those who set off sciences, like kingdoms, with lines and 
boundaries, have assigned them. 

: A Common Scuoot Teacuer. 





Art. VII. — Journat or THE Literary ConvenTION. 


We have lately received a copy of the Journal of the Lite- 
rary Convention at New York, and from its rich and varied mate- 
rials, we present our readers with two extracts. The first is 
hea of the University of Geneva, by the Hon. Albert 

atin. 
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University of Geneva. 


‘ This institution, which existed before the reformation, was at that time 
entirely new modelled, chiefly under the superintendence of Calvin. U 
to the time when Mr Gallatin left it, more than fifly years ago, thoug 
improved with the progress of science chiefly in the philosophical branches, 
it had undergone no material alteration.. Its leading feature was that, under 
a sole control (that of the Professors), and as a whole, it embraced educa- 
tion, from the earliest childhood, to the time when the student had com- 
pleted his Theological or legal studies. That education was open to all 
and altogether gratuitous. The institution was divided into two departments. 
The lower, designated there by the name of college, consisted of nine 
classes. Reading, writing, and spelling were taught in the three lowest ; 
the six others were exclusively devoted to the study of Latin and Greek : 
and this was the most defective part of the system. The upper department, 
known there by the name of the Academy, was much superior to the first, 
and subdivided into two sections. One, which received its students from 
the lower department, corresponded exactly with our common American 
colleges. The students remained in it four years, under the tuition of pro- 
fessors of belles lettres, mathematics, natural, and moral philosophy. The 
upper section, though assimilated to a areiccng embraced but two facul- 
ties, that of divinity, and that of law, the course for each being of four years’ 
duration. Geneva, being the only considerable seat of learning where the 
protestant religion was professed, and the French language spoken, attracted 
many students from the protestant population of France, and not a few from 
England and Germany, who were desirous of acquiring the French lan- 

uage. This contributed to the growth and improvement of the institution. 

ts principal merit consisted in the excellent choice of professors, which, 
with hardly any exception, had uniformly fallen on the most learned and 
distinguished men, in every branch, that could be obtained. They were 
appointed nominally by government, in fact by public opinion. The com- 
pensation for each never exceeded five hundred dollars: but the considera- 
tion attached to the place, made it the highest object of ambition to every 
citizen, however favored by wealth, or other adventitious circumstances, 
The education was rather general and correct, than | agin nue in any par- 
ticular branch ; rather calculated for general than for special purposes ; 
intended to open to the students, according to their respective faculties, the 
way to the several branches of science and letters, and to fit them all for 


the pursuits of active life.’ 
Method of Teaching Greek. 


The following remarks of Professor Perdicari on the best 
method of teaching the Greek language will be interesting, as 
they are new and equally applicable to any other. 


‘Ata moment wher literature excites such interest as to bring to one 
place many of the distinguished scholars of the nation, I hope that it will 
not be thought improper if I should beg the liberty to make a few remarks 
on the system of teaching Greek language. 

‘ As the present system is well understood by every one of my audience, 
I will not dwell upon it more than to remark, that it is carried on with 
great haste, —that the youth who seldom understands the grammar of nis 
own language, is driven through the spacious halls of grammar, if I may 
use the expression, in full gallop, without being suffered to acquaint him- 
self with the beauties and proportions of each department, and with the 
connexion and bearing of each other part to the formation of the whole ; he 
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is taught the names of cases, declensions, moods, tenses, &c. without a full 
explanation of their meaning; he is questioned upon the eight parts of 
speech at the same time, without being suffered to understand one of them 
fully ; and he is then introduced into the labyrinth of syntax with less pre- 
caution than into technology. I need not remark that such a system, far 
from disciplining the wall. has everything calculated to dishearten the 
most persevering scholar and confound the best intellect: for the human 
mind never delights in what it does not understand; it may dig and seek 
for a while, but it will soon give up the object. In order to avoid the per- 
nicious effects of such a system there is but one way, and that is, to intro- 
duce the black board of the mathematician into the recitation room of the 
Greek instructer. The scholar may be permitted to have a manual grammar, 
but the instrecter must be his own grammar while in the recitation room ; 
he must put the example of the vienieet, whatever it happens to be, —_ 
the board; he must explain it in a familiar manner, and inform his scholars 
with regard to the rules and exceptions, and when they have fully under- 
stood his explanations and remarks, he may then efface from his d all 
the examples, and require his pupils to come the next day, prepared to lec- 
ture him, on the same subject, having upon the board the same or other 
examples that will answer for the subject; when they have fully under- 
stood one part of speech, then the work of some proper author may be 
placed in their hands, and they may be drilled upon the parts of speech 
they have learned only, their instructer assisting hewn in the translation of 
the other parts. When they have been thus taught all the eight parts of 
speech, and the whole philosophy of technology, so as to be able to explain 
upon the board, by examples, all the rules and the meaning of grammatical 
terms, then each of his little heroes is a Theseus, ready to enter the com- 
plicated labyrinth of syntax. Here in the instructer must not permit 
them to burden their young minds wiih tales they are unable to understand, 
but as in the first part of the grammar, he must use his own discretion, as 
to the order of the subject. He must begin by putting upon his board some 
simple sentences, and give simple and familiar rules ; then pass from simple 
to more complicated sentences, requiring of, and teaching them the power 
and ability of explaining what they have learned, in their own language, 
without the assistance of their grammars, while in the recitation room. 
They will thus be carried from one step to another without being permitted 
1o mount on the top of this structure by a single leap. They will thus ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of grammar, which will enable them to pur- 
sue the study of the classics without being disgusted with them. They 
should not be required to translate any author, before their teacher has 
given them in a familiar lecture, the life of the writer, his excellences as 
well as defects, if he happens to have any. Besides this, a short lecture 
should precede every recitation, the object of which should be, to explain 
historical facts, which being beyond the grasp of young scholars, often ren- 
der the author dark and incomprehensible. 

‘ After the scholars have been well strengthened in their grammar, and 
have spent sonie time in translating; then there is another very useful 
exercise, | mean that of composition. I do not mean original composition ; 
for to write an original Greek composition and have it mean something, 
pre-supposes a thorough acquaintance with the classics. Besides, no man can 
write unless he can enter into the spirit of the language he writes, and 
Greek words put down (let them be according to the me 2 of grammar), 
without this spirit, are but words, and such a composition has as much of 
meaning in it, as a mummy has life. Instead of compelling the scholar to 
write original composition, let his instructer or professor translate from 
some Greek prose writers into English, let him have it as literal as possi- 
ble, then let him present this Fran wrk to his class, and require them to 
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turn it into Greek. When that has been put into execution, let him first 
correct it as a mere Greek composition ; then let him compare it before his 
scholars, with the original, and see wherein they have differed: let this 
exercise be as frequent as possible, and they will soon imbibe the true spirit 
of the language. 

‘ This is the system, gentlemen, which, if carried into effect, will surely 
guide in safety, all those who are engaged in the study of the Greek lan- 
guage. I know that this system will require a long time to be executed as 
it should be; but let me candidly tell you, that this is the only way that 
leads to success, and consequently this is the shortest.’ 


Arr. VIII.—Garimxe’s Oration. 


Oration delivered before the Connecticut Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, September 7, 1830. By Tuomas S. Grimxe. 


Ir was our privilege to hear the oration before us; and so 
uniformly has the Bible been banished from the temples and 
the festivals of the Muses, that to hear it thus nobly advocated, 
with all the elegance of a scholar, and all the zeal of a Chris- 
tian, before a literary society which claims to be among the 
first, was a surprise, as thrilling and as grateful as we have 
sometimes felt, when we have listened to the praises of our 
native country, in the public assemblies of a foreign land. 

In our last number we presented Mr Grimke’s leading argu- 
ment for the employment of the Bible as a text book in educa- 
tion, on the score of duty, from the Address before the Rich- 
land School. In the present address, he endeavors to establish 
its claims to this place on the score of its literary character 
merely. He commences with the following beautiful compari- 
son of Classic and Sacred Literature. 


‘ Classic Literature stands, like the statue of Prometheus, graceful in its 
beauty, majestic in its power. But Sacred Literature is the ever living fire 
that descends from heaven, instinct with life, immortal, universal. is 
the mausoleum of departed nations, splendid, yet desolate ; and bearing an 
inscription, written indeed, “in the ing y em a 4 of the mighty dead.” 
This is none other than the house of God, this is the gate of heaven — its 
record is the book of life, spotless and eternal -— its penmen are Prophets, 
Apostles, and Martyrs— its ministering servants are Cherubim and Sera- 
phim, the Angel and the Archangel.’ 

‘ The literature of the classics was not that PROVIDENT, PROPHETIC, Lite- 
rature, which studies the past and the present, for the improvement of the 

future ; which labours now upon Man as he is, to make him, in years to come, 
Man as he should be ; for it was modelled almost exclusively on their own 
mythology and states of society.’ 
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He next inquires what should be the standard of literature, 
and observes ; — 


‘If we would estimate rightly the worth of Literature, at any given pe- 
riod of time, we have only to apply these tests; How fur has it honored God ? 
Hi Fal has it improved mankind ? If it has dishonored God, if it has de- 
based and corrupted the human mind, let it perish — however various and 
fea its learning, however beautiful its taste, and magnificent its genius. 

uch a Literature cannot live, either in its own forms, or in those which 
spring from it. They contain no we of perpetuity. But the Litera- 
ture which is ever mindful of its duty to God, and of its obligation to Man, 
has within itself the seeds of life, and live. from age to age, transmitted in 
its original forms, or in endless succession of modifications and improve- 
ments.’ 


He regards Polite Literature ‘as a mode, in which the 
Creator loves to be honored and praised, by the cultivation of 
our powers, in all the variety and grandeur, novelty and loveli- 
ness, of which the soul is susceptible ;’ and thus endeavors to 
account for its estrangement from religion. 


‘ Sach being the true character and destiny of Polite Literature, how sur- 
prising is the fact, that it should almost universally have dishonored God, 
and have degraded or corrupted man. How can this phenomenon be 
accounted for? The causes must be sought in the melancholy truth, that 
the great body of iiterary men have never written, either under a sense of 
duty to God, or in the spirit of usefulness to man. Necessity or the love of 
fame, emulation or envy, love or hatred, has been the ruling motive with 
countless numbers. And why have these inducements possessed such 
transcendent authority, over the minds and hearts of this host of Authors? 
The chief reason must be traced to the absolute exclusion of the Bible, as the 
the only standard of duty, the only fountain of usefulness, from all our 
schemes of education — when the Gauls were ravaging with fire and sword 
the city of Rome, Albinus bore away in his chariot the Vestal Virgins, and 
left his family to perish. But the christian scholar, with no such dreadful 
alternative before him, is content to leave the Vestal Virgin of sacred 
Literature to perish, while he welcomes to his home, as his choicest friends 
and instructers of his children, the Priest of Mars, and Bacchus, and Venus, 
the poetry and mythology of Pagan Antiquity. Language can hardly ex- 
press too atrongly and vividly, our astonishment, indignation, and sorrow, 
that such should be the fact.’ 


The literary character of the scriptures is next vindicated, in 
the following animated strains. 


‘ The existence of such poetry, as is to be found in the Pentateuch, fire 
hundred and fifty years before the age of Homer, and of such history, as is 
contained in the same collection, one t nd years before Herodotus, is of 
itself one of the highest proofs of the divinity of the Scriptures. In all other 
countries the style of poetry has preceded, by many a century, the style of 
prose ; but here we behold both of them, written at the same time, and in 
the same work, with a skill and beauty never rivalled, except in other parts 
of the holy volume. That such a body of Literature should have appeared 
successively, during one thousand and fifty years, from Moses to Malachi, 
among such a people as the Jews, unaided by the leading influences that 
have produced the Literature of other nations, is the more unaccountable, 
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when we consider its vast superiority over every other, and the perfection 
of its language in its earliest form as a written tongue, without any dis- 
coverable, or even imaginable, antecedent progress, preparatory to its ful- 
ness of glory in the works of Moses. Shall we not, indeed, adopt the 
language of the Psalmist, so happily applied by Lord Chesterfield, to one of 
the most memorable events of English History, “It is the Lord’s doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

It is not less remarkable that ‘in all that period of one thousand and 
fifty years, notwithstanding the changes in the form of government, and 
the revolutions in the state of society ; whether the nation was at the sum- 
mit of power and glory, or sunk in the abyss of misery and captivity ; 
whether the true religion swayed the Prince and the people, or both of 
them bowed before the shrine of Idolatry, the same dignity and gravity, 
the same simplicity and purity, mark the style; the same originality and 

randeur of thought, the same comprehensive and lofty genius, the same 

eauty and chastity of sentiment, distinguish the intellectual power of the 
sacred Authors. All other literature has been degraded and deformed, by 
bombast and conceit, by puerile sentiment and unnatural exaggeration, by 
vanity and ambition, by passion and prejudice. But no such reproach can 
be cast upon the Literature of the Reslgteten. In them, all is elevated, 
pure, lovely, consistent. This is the more remarkable, when we reflect, 
that Hebrew is the primitive, oriental Literature. And yet, while it pos- 
sesses, in an unrivalled degree, all the distinguishin pei tari of Eastern 
Literature, it is entirely Tee from the peculiar defects of orientalism. _In- 
deed, we my # justly say that there is no valuable quality of thought or 
style in any Literature, ancient or modern, but thé same is surpassed in 
the Scriptures of the Children of Israel.’ 


A more extended comparison of the classical with the scrip- 
tures, as a storehouse of literature, presents this subject in a 
new light, and one which deserves the attention of men of 
taste as well as Christians. In accordance with these views, 
he maintains, that they never have furnished the MaTERIALs of 
the noblest and best Reenaabe of the modern nations — and that 
‘the more the great modern writers have ryected the constitu- 
ent elements of Classic Antiquity, the better have they succeeded.’ 

‘Do we forget,’ he asks, ‘ that we have laid aside forever the 
religion, state of society, and forms of government, the political, 
social and domestic economy ; the legislation and commerce ; 
the military and naval warfare; the scheme of morals and 
manners; the forms of public and private life; the social in- 
tercourse and domestic habits, and pre-eminently the female 
character of antiquity ? Hence, the classics can no longer be 
regarded as a storehouse of Matertaus for literature. But 
the predominant feature of the Bible is rnoueut, universal in 
its operation, imperishable in its character, endless in its vari- 
eties, and unbounded in its relation. The bible then is the 
only storehouse of universal literature, of a literature fitted to 
every clime and every age, to every state of society and form 
of government. 
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‘We are too apt to believe, and it is one of the calamities of modern litera- 
ture, that nothing can rival classic excellence, that nothing can be regarded as 
finished, except it conform to some classic model. But the beauties of the 
Scriptures are essentially, characteristically, the beauties of thought ; while 
those of the classic writers are chiefly to be found in the structure of their com- 
positions, and in their style, In the workmanship of their materials, they have 
displayed the consummate skill and delicate taste of accomplished artists ; but 
the materials themselves, were unworthy of the genius conferred on them by 
the Creator of all genius. The authors of Greece and Rome were indeed the 
morning star of modern literature, but the Bible only can be its never settin 
sun. ‘l'o build our literature, and found our schemes of literary education, pri- 
marily on the scriptures, seem then to be the dictates of souud judgment and 
pure taste. It conforms to that wise maxim, equally just in theory and safe in 
practice — that genius will always produce more admirable works, the richer 
and more various, the nobler and more beautiful the materials. 

‘A remarkable illustration of the supreme excellence of the scriptures is found 
in the fact, that they are the only books whose beauties cannot be destroyed b 
the worst translation. And such is the truth only because they are emphati- 
cally THE BEAUTIES OF THOUGHT. How common is the boast, for it never 
has been and never will be, the lamentation of the classic devotee, that no 
translator can rival the beauties of the classics. And this, so far as the remark 
is just, arises from the fact, that these beauties consist, to a vast extent, of the 
‘ curiosa felicitas ' of expression, of the beauties of style.’ 


But these views by no means lead the orator to banish the 
classics from our course of studies. On this point he expresses 
his feelings in a manner which, like other portions of his ad- 
dresses, furnishes the best evidence that it was not the igno- 
rance of an uneducated man, nor the prejudice of a narrow 
religionist, which has led to the opinions he expresses; but 
that they are the deliberate conclusions of an accomplished 
scholar and an enlightened Christian. 


‘ We are not enemies to the cultivation of classical learning, at a suitable 
age, in an appropriate place, and by those, who will receive profit, without 
injury. Like Petrarch’s father, we would not in our wrath, hurl the clas- 
sics of our sons into the fire. But we do protest, and if fifty years more 
of life were to be our lot, we should protest to the last moment of that half 
century, against the scheme which constitutes the classics — the MON- 
ARCHS, not the SUBJECTS of the BIBLE, in the instruction of Chris- 
tian youth. 

‘We are not the enemies of polite literature, the most refined, the most learned. 
We admire its elegance ; we revere its erudition. We believe that we set a 
high estimate on the comprehensiveness of its views, and the variety of its 
knowledge, on the embellishmets of its taste, and the richness of its stores. 
We iook with a chastened pleasure on the beautiful in the countenance, on 
the graceful in the form of woman. We look with a sentiment of just ex- 
altation upon man, in the expressiveness of his features and majesty of his 
deportment. We look with admiration on the fair, the rich, the magnifi- 
cent in architecture ; on the master-sketch, the coloring, the light and shade 
of the painter ; on the transforming power and decorative taste of the sculptor. 
We gaze with a child’s rejoicing, on the bud and the blossom, on the flower 
and the leaf; on the gaudy butterfly, the glimmering scales of the fish, and 
the dazzling plumage of the bird. We gaze with a poet's feeling, if not 
with a poet's eye, on the cheerful landscape of morning, and the pensive 
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scenery of evening ; on the beauty and serenity of the lake, the meadow 
and the woodland. We gaze witha religious awe, upon the deep silence 
of the heavens, and the calm majesty of the ocean, on the gloom of the for- 
est and the fury of the storm, on the savage rush of the cataract, and the 
solemn grandeur of the mountain. And what are these! What indeed 
are the loveliness of woman and the dignity of man, the marvellous in 
sculpture, the fair in painting, and the dugust in architecture, the sublime 
and the beautiful in nature, but the literature of the visible world! And if it 
be a duty and a plese to cultivate this, we at least, esteem it a nobler 
duty, and a higher pleasure, to cultivate that elegant literature, which 
springs fresh and living from the heart, the soul, the mind of man. It is 
our admiration of this literature, it is our grief at the dishonor cast upon it, 
it is our anxiety for its progress and improvement, it is our inflexible faith 
in its glorious destinies, which constrains us to mourn over the desertion of 
its richest fountain, of its noblest standard— the scriptures.’ 


We have thus far only attempted to exhibit the train of ar- 
guments on the leading topic of these addresses, and to present 
distinctly to those engaged in education, the simple question 
— Shall the Bible occupy a place in our system of education 
as important or conspicuous as we assign to the works of Pagan 
Greece and Rome? We earnestly hope our readers will pe- 
ruse not only our extracts, but the addresses from which they 
are taken, which are now collected into a volume,* for our 
limits do not permit us to do justice to the subject or the author ; 
but even with the imperfect view we have been able to give 
of this interesting question, we venture to make the appeal to 
every parent, and teacher, and friend of education, who re- 
gards the enlargement of the intellect, or the elevation of the 
character, or the cultivation of the taste, or the improvement 
of the heart, as a leading object in education, whether interest 
or duty will allow him to require the daily and diligent study 
of all the other models of excellence and beauty — the classics 
of ancient and of modern times — and leave to occasional and 
slight attention, or to utter neglect, a volume which such men 
as Fenelon and Jones pronounce to be superior in excellence, 
and beauty, and sublimity to all that was produced by Greece 
and Rome —nay, by all other nations united —a volume 
which God himself has sent as our manual of truth and duty. 

We rejoice to believe that this is not a sectarian question. 
We are gratified to find that while an accomplished biblical 
scholar pronounces the neglect of the Bible in our course of 
education an astonishing inconsistency, which admits of no jus- 
tification — one of his distinguished theological opponents is 
equally explicit in declaring it ‘ disgraceful and pernicious,’ and 


* See Notices. 
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asserts the obvious truth (so strangely forgotten), that ‘the 
Bible ought to be understood by a christian community more 
thoroughly than any other book.’ We look forward with de- 
light to a day, we trust not far distant, when the scriptures shall 
be deemed essential as the basis of instruction — when every 
Christian and every patriot, and when every friend of religion 
and morals will unite in the great cause of BIBLE EDUCATION. 





INTELLIGENCE, 
DOMESTIC. 


Massachusetts State Lyceum.— On the 25th of February last, the 
Massachusetts State Lyceum was organised; it is, we believe, the 
second institution of the kind in our country. The following is a 
brief abstract of the provisions of its constitution. 

Its objects are stated to be, the advancement of popular education, 
the general diffusion of knowledge, and the encouragement of useful 
inventions. It is tobe composed of annual delegates from the county 
and town Lyceums of the State. Each of the former may send six, 
and the latter three. There is to be an annual meeting in Boston, on 
the evening of the first Wednesday in February. The following is a 
list of the officers elected. 

Hon. A. H. Everett, President ; Col. J. Jenkins, Hon. D. A. White, 
Rev. J. Walker, Hon. J. Davis, Hon. W. B. Calhoun, Rev. T. Strong, 
Hon. S. M. M’Kay, Rev. Samuel Deane, Vice Presidents; Mr J Hol- 
brook, Recording Secretary ; Rev. A. Rand, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Mr T. H. Carter, Treasurer ; Hon. S. Allen, Rev. J. Going, Hon. J. 
B. Davis, Mr T. A. Green, Mr E. Edwards, Mr W. Jackson, Mr P. 
W. Warren, Professor C. Dewey, Curators. The Secretaries and the 
Treasurer are also, ex-officio, members of the Board of Curators, 
which board acts as the general executive committee of the Institu- 
tion. 

Origin and Hi of Lyceums.— The preamble prefixed to the 
constitution of the Massachusetts State Lyceum described above, 
gives the following interesting facts in relation to the origin and his- 
tory of Lyceums. As this document has not, we believe, been pub- 
lished, we take pleasure in placing it upon record here. 

Literary and Scientific Associations under the title of Lyceums, 
have been known in this country, especially in the State of New- 
York, for many years. These institutions were, however, perfectly 
insulated in their character ; noconnexion and but little co-operation 
existing between them ; and their attention was confined, almost ex- 
clusively, to Natural History. 
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The first association, in what mar be termed the Lyceum system, 
was organised in September of 1826, by thirty or forty practical, but 
intelligent mechanics and farmers, in the town of Milbury, County of 
Worcester, and State of Massachusetts. 

Within a few weeks after the organisation of the Milbury Lyceum, 
ten or twelve others were formed in the same vicinity, which, at an 
invitation from the society in Leicester, appointed delegates to meet 
at that place, and organise a Lyceum for the a The Worcester 
Lyceum was accordingly organised by delegates for that purpose in 
January, 1827. 

From this humble, but republican and dignified origin, the Ameri- 
can Lyceum System has, in the space of four or five years, arisen and 
extended into every State of the Union. ' 

Movement in Florida.— An important step has been taken by some 
friends of Education in Florida; the organisation of a Society called 
the Florida Education Society. The Association was organised at 
Tallahassee, Jan. 23. ‘The Education Reporter gives the following 
abstract of its designs. ‘Its object is to collect and diffuse information 
on the subject of education, and to endeavor to procure the establish- 
ment of such a general system of instruction as is suited to the wants 
and condition of the Territory.’ Persons become members by election, 
and pay two dollars each on admission. The Directors are to meet 
monthly, and the society quarterly. Committees or honorary members 
are to be appointed, to procure the organisation of branch societies, at 
such places as shall be deemed expedient; and the delegates of the 
branches, for the time passing, are entitled to all the privileges of 
members. ‘The delegates and secretaries of the branches are to com 
municate their reports to the parent society, and all other information 
in their power respecting the interests of education in their respective 
districts. The board may also appoint delegates to attend the meet- 
ings of the branches.’ 

he Officers of the Society are Davis Floyd, Esq. President ; Moses 
E. Levy, Esq., Dr Edward Aiken, B. D. Wright, Esq. Vice Presidents ; 
D. Davidson, Corresponding Secretary; E. B. Perkins, Recording 
Secretary ; Parsons O. Hays, Treasurer; Joseph W. Field, Turbutt 
R. Betton, John P. Duval, William Williams, Parsons O. Hays, Di- 
rectors. 


Premium for the best plan of a School Room. — The Directors of the 
American Institute of Instruction, desirous of drawing attention to the 
eet of the construction of school-houses, and of presenting to the 

ublic the best ascertained and most valuable facts in regard to it, 
ave passed the subjoined votes. 

Voted, That a premium of twenty dollars or a medal of that value — 
at the option of the writer—be presented for the best Essay on the 
construction of school-houses; in which attention shall be given to 
the location of the house, to its dimensions, arrangement, best modes 
of lighting, warming, and ventilating it, with particular reference to 
the common schools, and to economy in space, material, and furniture. 

Voted, That the Editor of the Education Reporter be solicited to 
publish the foregoing notice in his paper, with a request that other 
papers would copy it. 

THIRD SERIES.—-VOL. I. NO. V. 29 
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The premium is not such, as, of itself, will induce attention to the 
object in view ; but it is hoped and believed, that any person who can 
aid in this important object will be willing to accept even this small 
premium, and find a better reward in the satisfaction of contributing 
to the advancement of the public interest. 

Communications may be addressed to the Secretary of the Institute, 
at any time previous to the last day of July, that the successful Essay 
may be laid before the Institute, at the annual meeting in Augast. 

Basen March 23, 1831. Giveon F. Tuarer, Rec, Sec’ry. 


Philosohical Apparatus. — The following extract of a letter from 
a gentleman in Philadelphia, to President Wylie of Bloomington Col- 
lege, Indiana, contains an account of the present low price of philo- 
sophical apparatus, which we hope will encourage its purchase by 
many of our academies. 

* All the pieces of philosophical apparatus which you desire for the 
Indiana illess. except the orrery, can be manufactured or purchased 
in this city at a cheaper rate than that at which the same can be im- 
ported, even without duty, for our literary institutions. Besides, if 
you get them made in our city they will be warranted; will be re- 
paired gratis if found defective; and are made in such a manner as 
to be less liable to get out of order. All the literary institutions of 
this city prefer our own domestic articles. Ihave therefore bespoken 
for you, to be completed, and subject to your order, as to the mode of 
conveyance, intwo months, the following articles, at the prices annex- 
ed, viz: A machine for exhibiting all the mechanical powers, except 
the compound lever at $140. An Electrical Machine at $35. A bat- 
tery of nine jars, of a gallon and a half each, at $6. A discharger 
at $3,50. An Electrophorus at $8. An air-pump with two receivers 
at $75. The guinea and feather apparatus, $12. The apparatus for 
showing the Aurora Borealis, $10. These articles will be manufac- 
tured by Mr Mason, whose workmanship may compare with any ma- 
chinist in Europe. A telescope may be purchased here at different 
pues, from $100 to $30, and a compound microscope for $50 or $60. 

he galvanic battery can also be furnished by an artisan of our city. 
Mr Young of our city makes the best of quadrants, one of which would 
cost from $20 to $25. An artificial horizon would cost about 825. 
From the above prices at six months credit, five per cent. would be 
deducted for cash payments. Most of these articles I procured for 
the college at Knoxville, Tennessee. For $1000, you may procure 
nearly every article which you would need in your pa tam for the exhi- 
bition of the usual philosophical experiments, except the orrery. What 
that would cost, I am unable to say.’ American Spectator. 


House of Refuge of New York. — From the sixth annual report of 
this very interesting and noble charity, it appears, that since it was 
opened no less than 834 children, viz: 628 boys and 206 girls, have 
been committed to it by the public authorities. Of the characters of 
the parents of these poor, neglected and depraved children, it appears 
that 464 were intemperate, 63 had been convicts in the state and coun- 
ty prisons, 9 kept houses of ill fame, and 18 allowed their children to 
steal, of whom 8 received the avails of their petty thefts. 
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Great and unremitted attention is paid to induce industrious habits 
in these children, as well as to give them literary, moral, and religious 
instruction; and so blessed have been the labours of the managers, or 
more properly speaking, of the legal guardians of these children, 
that a very large proportion of all who have been inmates of the Re- 
fuge, have become reformed and bound out to farmers, and mechan- 
ics, and sea captains. Many of both boys and girls have served out 
their term of apprenticeship with great reputation, have married, and 
are respectably settled in life. Such happy results must be a source of 
the most heartfelt satisfaction to all engaged in this truly christian in- 
stitution. 

During the past year, 105 boys and 23 girls have been indentured, 
11 returned to their friends, and 7 sent to the alms-house, making 
146 — and 113 boys and 31 girls, making 144, have been committed 
to the institution. 

The managers add that ‘ they would earnestly invite all respectable 
citizens who entertain doubts of the value of this institution, to visit 
the Refuge — to witness, on working days, the activity and ingenuity 
of the young mechanics —the order end economy of the table —the 

ood condition of the school, and, on the Sabbath, the decency and 

evotion of the chapel; and then seriously to inquire, whether it is 
possible, by any other mode, to lay the needful restraint upon the 
vicious propensities of young criminals—of children, corrupted or 
abandoned by their parents — to reform their habits, and to train them 
to usefulness and respectability.’ 

So obvious is the necessity, and so palpable the benefits of a place 
of reformation for juvenile delinquents, in every populous city, that 
the principles upon which our House of Refuge is conducted, have 
been approved in all parts of the Union, and similar establishments 
are now in operation in Boston and Philadelphia ; and humane individ- 
uals in Baltimore have taken some steps for the erection of one in 
that city. Christian Advocate and Journal. 


FOREIGN. 


Education in Greece.— There are now in the Peloponnesus 18 
schools for the Greek language, with 624 pupils; 25 schools on the 
Lancasterian plan, with 1786 pupils. In the Isles of the Archipelago, 
there are 31 schools for the Greek language, with 1712 scholars, and 
27 schools of Mutual Instguction, with 3650 scholars, including the 
House of Orphans and the Central School. In Continental Greece, a 
school for the Greek language has been established at Lepanto; and 
a house is now building at Missolonghi for the same purpose. 

Prussian Periodicals. — In the seven provinces of which Prussia is 
composed, there are published no fewer than 262 periodical works. 
Of these 27 are political gazettes, 60 scientific journals, 55 advertising 
sheets, 100 purely literary, 10 devoted to religion and ethics, 3 legis- 
lative, 3 journals of the arts, and 4 agricultural and technological. — 
British erly Journal. 


Improvement in South Africa.— A Quarterly Philosophical Journal 
has been established at Cape-Town, in Southern Africa. 
Imerican Spectator. 
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Georgian Literature. — In June last there was established at Teflis, 
the capital of the Russian province of Georgia, a reading ‘library, 
which 1s also the first bookseller’s shop that was ever opened in that 
town. ‘Two journals are at present regularly published in Teflis ; one 
in the Russian language twice a week; the other in the Persian lan- 
guage, weekly. —. London Lit. Gaz. 


Periodicals in Australia.— A well conducted and able journal is 
asd at Hobart Town, Van Dieman’s Land, entitled the Hobart 
Courier. From one of its numbers of a recent date, is derived 
the following curious account of a written periodical at Perth, or Swan 
river settlement, in Western Australia. 
‘The Western Australia Gazette is written on a sheet of small demy 
paper; and the price marked on it, in red ink, is 3s. 6d. The editor 
abours to prove its vast importance to the colony. He is, however, 
either himself or his amanuensis, but an indifferent scholar; for many 
of the words are misspelt, and some of the sentences ungrammatical.’ 
Periodical Literature in Switzerland. — Twentyfour periodical jour- 
nals are at present published in Switzerland, weekly ; part of which 
are political, and scientific. Of these, nine are published by the 
Catholics, and fifteen by the Protestants. In 1820 there were only 
seven journals published in the whole of this country. — Bos. Rec. 


New College. —The British are erecting a College on the Isle of 
Man. — Ibid. 


NOTICES. 


New Map of the World. 

Mr Henry 8. Tanner, of Philadelphia, has just published a map of the 
world, on 6 royal sheets. | Its oe is about 6 feet; allowing to each 
hemisphere a aamete of nearly 3 feet. It is intended — not as a mere 
reprint of former — but to incorporate into one splendid effort the 
correct delineations of existing publications, with the latest discoveries of 
modern travellers, throughout the world, but especially in Africa and the 
Polar regions. A vast amount of information is thrown into the tables on 
the margin of the map, among which may be mentioned a table of the posi- 
tive and comparative height of mountains; the position, length, &c. of 
Rail Roads and Canals; and the possession, population, and extent of 
countries. ‘I'he mechanical execution of the work is stated to be in a style 
worthy of the established credit of the publisher. United States Gazette. 


Cobb’s Juvenile Reader. 

No.’s 1, 2, and 3, of a work under this title, have just appeared. They 
form a progressive series of lessons for the use of schools. Ibid. 

Reflections on the Character and Objects of all Science and 
Literature, and on the Relation, Excellence, and Value, of Re- 
ligious and Secular Education. By Tuomas Smiru Grimke, of 
Charleston, S. C. 12mo. pp. 201. New Haven: Hezekiah 
Howe. 1831. : 
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This volume contains an address on the character and objects of Science, 
delivered before the Literary and Philosophical Society of South Carolina; 
the two addresses of Mr Grimke on the Study of the Bible, as a classic 
which we have already noticed ; together with an appendix consisting of a 
letter addréssed to the committee of the literary convention held at New 
York, Oct. 20th, 1830 on the same topic, and an address at the dedication of 
a building designed as a depository for bibles, tracts, and Sunday school 
books for the anniversary celebrations of religious societies. While some of 
the authors views may admit of a debate, we have seldom seen a volume of 
this size which presents topics of deeper interest to the teacher and the 
parent, or a richer feast to those who are delighted with richness of thought 
and energy of expression and variety and beauty of ornament. 


A Compend of Book-Keeping, by Single Entry, designed for 
the use of schools ; containing forms adapted to the business of 
retail merchants, mechanics and farmers, illustrated by explana- 
tory notes. Also forms of Notes, Receipts, Orders, &c. By J. 
Robinson, Instructer of Writing and Arithmetic, Bowdoin School, 
Boston. 1831. 8vo. pp. 28. 

We think that Book-Keeping, at least by single entry, should be an indis- 

nsible branch of common education. To be able to keep accounts properly 

an immense influence in promoting prudence and economy in the man- 
agement of affairs. The book before us 1s a brief but clear exposition of the 
system. To use it, however, the teacher must fill up the outline which it 
gives with many practical exercises and explanations, which he must him- 
self contrive. 


Calisthenie ou Gymnastique des Jeunes Filles, &c. Paris. 1828. 


We rejoice to find that the subject of a exercises for females adopted 
like Gymnastics tu invigorate the frame, but assuming the softer name and 
form of Calisthenies (or graceful efforts of strength as it may be translated) 
are beginning to receive the proper degree of attention. e are gratified 
to see a notice of the above work in the Journal of Health, one of the most 
valuable periodicals of our country, and which we welcome as a coadjutor 
in the great cause in which we are e We would present the au- 
thority of its editors as medical men in urging upon parents and upon ladies 
not engaged in domestic cares, a careful attention to this subject, as one of 
the best means of guarding against that oe we disease which swee 
off so many, and leave so ~— more to totter in feebleness through a life 
of anxiety and suffering. e have been endeavoring for a year past to 
find a translator for this work. We have been happy to learn, that a system 
of Calisthenie’s will speedily be published, derived from various sources 
and from experience in instruction, adapted to our habits and manners, an 
to which all that is deemed important in this will now be added. 


Bertha’s Visit to her uncle in England, in two volumes. Illus- 
trated and improved from the London edition. Boston. 12mo. 


p. 648. 
Bertha is a girl of English descent, who spends her childhood in South America. 
At the age of perhaps fifteen, she is supposed to return to England, where she 
keeps a journal of all which she observes and learns. There is consequently 
collected a vast amount of information upon almost every subject, and it is pre- 
sented in a very judicious and interesting form. 

The Introductory Discourses and Lectures, delivered in Bos- 
ton, before the Convention of Teachers, and other .,:ends of 
education, assembled to form the American Institute of Instruc- 
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tion. August, 1830. Published under the direction of the Board 
of Censors. Boston. 1831. 

These lectures, which have long been expected, have at length appeared. We 
hope to give a more extended notice of them in a future number. The strong 
interest which was felt at the occasion on which they were delivered, and the 
high reputation of the lectures will ensure the volume a welcome reception. 


The Introduction to the Analytical Reader ; consisting of 
Easy and Interesting Lessons in Reading, in which the pupil is 
taught to distinguish between words that are liable to be confound- 
ed, and those of the same sound, but of different orthography and 
meaning. ‘To which are added, a few simple questions on the 
Rudiments of Grammar, by the Inductive Method. By S. Putnam. 
Stereotype edition. Boston and Dover. 1830. 18mo. pp. 144. 

The Analytical Reader, containing lessons in simultaneous 
reading and defining, with spelling from the same. To which 
are added, questions and references to an appendix, containing 
sketches of characters, persons and places alluded to in the work. 
By S. Putnam. Stereotype edition. Dover, N. H. 12mo. pp. 228. 

Sequel to the Analytical Reader ; in which the original design 
is extended, so as to embrace an explanation of phrases and figu- 
rative language. By S. Putnam. Second edition. Boston and 
Dover. 1831. 12mo. pp. 300. 


Putnam's series of reading books have excited no little interest, and have 
acquired a considerable circulation. Although their publication is not very 
recent, it is desirable that a description of them should be on record upon our 


The first in the series consists of a collection of extracts, interesting aud 
instructive to quite young children. In each lesson a number of words are 
marked, of difficult pronunciation, which the pupils are to pronounce simulta- 
neously and distinctly, before reading the lesson, and whenever a word occurs 
which is similar in sound to some other word, but different in orthography and 

ing, the word thus likely to be mistaken for it is given in the margin, ina 
short sentence, which shows its second meaning. For example, the word steal 
occurs in one place, and a star directs the attention to the following sentence in 
the margin ; —‘ Steel is a kind of iron refined by the fire, &c.’ The practical 
teacher will at once see the advantages of such exercises. 

The second volume in the series presents the reading lesson upon one page, 
and the difficult words which it contains set in a column upon the opposite one, 
where their pronunciation and their meaning is given. Questions relating to 
the facts stated or alluded to in the article selected, or to the connexion of its 
parts, or inferences to be drawn from it, are interspersed ; these the pupil is ex- 
pected to answer. In reciting the definitions, the teacher repeats the phrase 
containing the word to be defined, and the pupil repeats it again, substituting 
its synonyme. 
third volume, the Sequel, is similar in its plan, but more elevated in its 

r. 

The object of the whole system, is to Analyse the article selected for the 
reading lesson of the day, to present to the mind of the reader, every point of 
importance connected with it,—and thus to break up effectually the habit of 
mechanical reading, which is so common. So far as we can judge from an ex- 
amination of the and from what we know of its success wherever it has 
been used, we are convinced that it accomplishes these objects very successfully. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received the following communication from a teacher of 
the Van Rensselaer School at Troy. 


To tHe Eprror. 


I was astonished to learn from Mr Gallaudet’s remarks on Seminaries for 
Teuchers, that neither he nor the Editor knew that a Seminary for Teach- 
ers existed in this country, It seems to be known to the Editor, that such 
an institution exists in one of the Cantons of Switzland, and he speaks 
highly of the liberality of 150,000 inhabiiants, who contribute $2,000 annu- 
ally or its support. Bat neither editor nor correspondent ever heard of an 
institution of the kind, incorporated by the Legislature in the city of Troy, 
New York, which has been supported almost seven years by a single inds 
vidual, the Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, at the average annual expense 
of more than $3000. There is, indeed, a consoling note to page 48, in 
which the Editor says, ‘we believe this experiment has been tried to a 
limited extent,’ &c.; and we are desirous to learn ‘the results,’ &e. In 
answer, I state that the results have far exceeded the most sanguine ex- 

tations of its founder, or of his immediate agents, or of the trustees. 
Five classes have graduated at this school, and many of the members of 
each class are now engaged in teaching upon the experimental and demon- 
strative plan; and in preparing other teachers for the same duties. Such 
schools are now in successful progress in Canada, Detroit, in various 
of the State of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vinginis, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, South Carolina, and Georgia. Teachers educated here, are at this 
moment itinerating for the diffusion of the practical method of instruction 
in nearly every State of the Union — not by useless declamation in favor of 
this method of instruction ; but by giving from thirty to forty experimental 
exercises in Chemistry and experimental philosophy, and teaching the 
analysis of minerals, plants, animals, &c., wherever they are employed. 
Many of the practical improvements described in the journals of the few 
last years were the unacknowledged improvements exhibited by our itine- 
rating and permanent teachers. 

It may be asked, why has not the true character of the Rensselaer 
method of instruction been better appreciated in the eastern parts of New 
England? I answer, the patron totally forbids any publication, other 
than a plain statement of the simple facts necessary to be known, and of the 
terms of admission. Such statements have been published ; but in these 
days of extravagant boastings, simple truths are received with much allow- 
ance for presumed overrating. 

Mr Gallaudet’s remark applies to this subject with considerable force 
where he says—‘ Information must be ually diffused’ —the whols 
mass of the community cannot at once be electrified, as it were, into one 
deep and universal excitement. In addition to this, one assistant is re- 
quired to every five persons who are to be thus prepared for experimental 
teachers of common schools ; consequently the progress of preparing teach- 
ers is expensive and slow. Showing all the necessary manipulations, teach- 
ing the names and characters of the subjects of Natural History, the method 
which long experience has taught for teaching by extemporaneous lectures, 
essays, &c., given by the learner, requires the perpetual presence and con- 
stant labour of a teacher, with so small a number that all can stand around 
the same cistern, furnace, set of specimens, &c. 

Yours, Respectfully, 
One or THE Teacuers or Rensseraer Scuoor. 
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Correspondence. [May, 1831.] 


Repty. 


We are much indebted to our correspondent for his communication, and 
by no means disposed to object to its frankness. We shall not regret our 
mistakes if they call forth information of this kind, which it is impossible 
for us to obtain unless by the kindness of those immediately concerned. — 

The founder states that the school was instituted for the purpose of giv- 
ing instruction ‘in the application of science to the common purposes of 

ife,’ — and that his principal object was ‘ to qualify teachers for instructin 

e sons and daughters of farmers and mechanics, in the application o 


. Experimental Chemistry, Philosophy, and Natural History to Agriculture, 


Domestic Economy, the Arts and Manufactures.’ Now in the Editor's 
remarks, as well as Mr Gallaudet’s, reference was made to a far humbler 
sphere of instruction than that contemplated in lectures on Chemistry and 
Philosophy, with the aid of apparatus, howevér simple. At the same time, 
we rejoice in the attempt to introduce more of the ledge of things into 
our schools ; and we trust, that when the improvement of the methods of 
elementary instruction shall leave more time unoccupied, these branches 
will find their place. 

The seminaries spoken of and desired, were particularly such as would 
prepare instructers to give the first lessons to the infant, and to lead on the 
child in the most common and necessary branches of instruction, by a course 
at once simple, natural, and effectual, while it should subserve the improve- 
ment of the mind and the heart. That the object of an establishment in 
regard to which, as our correspondent observes, publicity has been studi- 
ously avoided, should not be fully understood if indeed. it is not), is not 


surprising. We hope, however, by the aid of our correspondent and of 
documents he has been kind enough to send us, to give hereafter a correct 
account cf this institution, not less interesting in its origin than in its objects. 

No one appreciates more highly than the Editor, the truly enlightened 


and christian benevolence which characterizes the founder of this school. 
To such a name, his testimony can add no honors. But the rareness of such 
— and the mistaken economy which is so generally prevalent, still 
leads him to urge the example of a community comparatively poor, upon 
more able communities ogeeng ourselves, in which no individual is able 
to imitate the munificence of a Van Rensselaer. We rejoice in the 
success of this institution; but we still urge that we need many more, 
devoted to the preparation of elementary teachers of the common branches, 
whose task we will venture to assert, from personal experience, is more 
difficult than that of een | on chemistry or philosophy. In a former 
number we mentioned several of this kind within our knowledge, and we 
again earnestly request information respecting others which may exist. 

In regard to a remark concerning Professor Pillans, which we have 
omitted, we would state for the information of our correspondent, that in 
1825, the Editor witnessed the method described, in operation in the High 
School in Edinburgh, where it had been introduced several years before, 
during Professor Pillans’ rectorship; and that the plan of employing the 
members of the seminaries for teachers in instruction, as a means of acquir- 
ing their art more perfectly, has been an essential feature in the institutions 

Europe with which we have been acquainted, many of which were 
founded in the last century. Tue Enrror. 
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